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r i NHE town of Gloning was not unlike 
many other towns in California, but 
it had progressed less than most of 

them, and this was a surprise to everyone, and 

most of all to the people of Gloning itself. 

The town was on a river and during the early 

days it had grown rapidly and had held its 

own with the other California .towns, and the 
prediction had been generally made that in 
time Gloning would be a western metropolis. 

There seemed to be good reason for the 
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prediction. The location of the town was 
ideal. Beautiful hills rose from the river, 
not too abruptly, and made ideal residence 
sites, while the valleys and creek “bottoms” 
made equally perfect sites for business and 
manufacture. The soil fabu- 
lously rich, part being the best quality of 
general orchard land, while one huge strip 
produced citrus fruits and winter vegetables 
such as could be grown as a general thing only 
two or three hundred miles farther south. 


was almost 
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In addition to this, Gloning was already the 
shipping point for the cattle and grain of all 
that part of California. It had fruit packing 
lumber mills. But the feature 
that seemed above all else to point to a great 
future for Gloning was its situation on the 
river, on a great bend, so that while Gloning 
had all the advantage of the river traffic it 
was thirty miles nearer the center of the state 
than any other river town. The people of 
Gloning were never tired of mentioning this. 
They called their town “the Bend City.” 

But when the railroads began to be dis- 
tributed Gloning did not seem to get a fair 
share. the river at other, 
and less advantageous points, in spite of the 
great bend. It was the with manu- 
facturing plants. They sent their managers 
to Gloning, evinced interest in Gloning, and 
then went elsewhere. ‘Towns on all sides 
grew and flourished, but Gloning hardly held 
There was evidently something 
the matter with Gloning. It was stagnant. 
It even seemed to be going backward. Each 
year the buildings on Main street became 
more time worn, and the streets fell into worse 
repair. The dwellings became more and more 
weather beaten and the lawns more unkempt. 
That was when Thompson came to town. 


houses and 


They crossed 


same 


its own. 


If ever a man deserved to be called a mys- 
terious stranger, Thompson did. He came 
quite unheralded, just slipped off the after- 
noon train quietly, and carried his own valise 
over to the hotel on the corner, and registered 
his name—J. C. Thompson. He did not 
look like much, so the clerk gave him a poor 
room on the third floor back, and ‘Thompson 
took it without a word of protest. He carried 
his own valise to his room and left it there, 
and then went down to the lobby and took 
a chair. He put his feet up on the brass 
railing and looked out of the window with the 
dozen or so other hotel loafers. That was 
all Thompson seemed to have to do. For 
days that was all he did. He seemed to 
have come to Gloning especially to sit in a 
chair and look lazily out of the hotel window. 

Thompson was rather tall and rather thin, 
and than middle-aged. He not 
nattily dressed—wore a soft black felt hat 
and ordinary clothes. The one thing that 
seemed to stick out most was his silence. 
He had a silent face; the face of a man who 
will hum a tune while at work, and answer 
questions with a mere “Yes” or “No” and 
hummin 


less was 


then go on g@ the tune, giving an 
impression that he is busy all the time 
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with thoughts or calculations. The absent- 
minded sort of silence. Machinists are given 
to this kind, and so are inventors, and carpen- 
ters, when they have a difficult job on hand. 

The only bit of talk that escaped Thomp- 
son’s lips while he was sitting in the hotel 
window was: “How about this town of 
Gloning ?”” He dropped the question to his 
next neighbor the second day and after that 
all he had to do was to listen. Anyone in 
Gloning is ready at any time to explain all 
about it. So is anyone in any other town. 
The only time an American is not ready to 
brag about his town is when he is telling you 
who its mean people are and how mean they 
are. ‘Thompson got the facts. 

About three weeks later old Simon Dresser 
was walking out Fairview avenue in his old 
black frock coat that had turned green with 
age and his silk hat that he had worn six 
years, and was bringing his ivory-headed 
‘ane down with sharp thumps on the walk, 
when he noticed Thompson. The Gloning 
cemetery is on Fairview avenue and old 
Simon Dresser was just opposite the cemetery 
It was a dilapidated gate and part 
of the fence had fallen on its side, and the 
drives and walks were grass grown, and the 
whole cemetery had a neglected look. As 
the cemetery, so the town—that is a safe 
rule to go by, anywhere. 

But it was not the cemetery that attracted 
Simon Dresser’s attention. It was the im- 
provement being made on the other side of 
the avenue. What had once been a potato 
field was now nicely leveled. Instead of the 
barb-wire fence a neat white picket 
fence faced the avenue and in place of a 
gate there was a white arch. On the arch 
in black letters were the words: 


gate. 
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Leaning against the arch, whittling a 
stick and humming, was Thompson. Simon 
Dresser stopped. He was one of the stock- 
holders of the Gloning Cemetery Company, 
and the cemetery was a good dividend-paying 
property. He was also the wealthiest man 
in Gloning, a millionaire, and as close-fisted 
and mean as man can be. He was one of 
the people Thompson had heard about 
while sitting in the hotel lobby. He had 
made his money in the town but he never 
did a thing for the town. He would not 
help any industry that started or tried to 
start. He opposed anything that looked 
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like an improvement. He was the worst 
type of small-town millionaire. The town 


had many like him but he was the wealthiest. 

There were other men in Gloning who 
owned most of the vacant land. ‘Two or 
three owned all the marshy creek bottoms, 
which were worth nothing except as factory 
sites, and when a factory threatened to come 
to Gloning they asked unheard-of prices 
for the waste land, and the factories went 
elsewhere. ‘They went to towns that were 
willing and eager to donate land and there 
were plenty such towns. ‘There were other 
men who had claimed greedy prices for 
rights-of-way asked by proposed railways 
and had driven the railways away. Still 
other wealthy men had refused regularly to 
aid in raising bonuses for this and the other 
thing. All had refused to aid in securing 
public libraries, hospitals, street paving and 
all the things that make a town worth living in. 

Simon Dresser stopped. His large stomach 
shook with indignation and he pointed at 
the leveled field with his cane. 

“Huh!” he ejaculated. “What fool is 
doing that ?” 

“I am,” said Thompson thoughtfully, 
and continued humming and whittling. 

“Waste of money!” said Simon Dresser 
gruffly. ‘“Money thrown away!  Fool’s idea! 
There’s a law that no more cemeteries shall 
be allowed within the city limits. You can’t 
bury anybody there!” 

“Don’t want to,” said Thompson good- 
naturedly. 

“Don’t want to!” exclaimed Simon Dresser. 
“Fool’s idea! What do you want a grave- 
yard for, if you can’t bury anyone in it ?” 

“Tombstones,” said Thompson. “I’m 
fond of them.” 

Simon Dresser looked at Thompson curi- 
ously. Here was evidently a man who was 
unbalanced mentally. He smiled his dry, 
hard smile. 

“Expect to have much of a collection ?” 
he asked. 

For answer Thompson motioned with his 
knife to where a tall pile of boards stood at 
one side of the field. ‘They were all planed 
boards, an inch thick and four feet tall, 
square at one end and rounded at the other. 
The top board of the pile was painted white. 

“Huh!” said Simon Dresser. He took one 
step toward the arch, and then hesitated. 

“Come in!” said ‘Thompson warmly. 
“Come right in. Everybody welcome.” He 
pointed to the lettering on the side of the 
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arch. ‘Public Welcome. Come in and walk 
around,” it said. Simon Dresser walked in 
and made his stately way to the pile of boards. 
Thompson, humming and whittling, followed 
him. He pulled the top painted board from 
the pile and stood it up so Simon Dresser 
could see it. One side was lettered in black 
on the white ground. It bore these words: 





J. C. THOMPSON 
BORN AT NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 
DEC. 9, 1862 

— “AGED 


USELESS CITIZEN 
NEVER DID ANYTHING PUBLIC-SPIRITED 


DIED a 





CLOSE FISTED 
REST IN PEACE 











“Sample,” said Thompson. 

“Who is Thompson ?” asked Simon Dresser. 

“IT am,” said Thompson, sliding the board 
back on top of the pile. 

“And are you going to put that board up ?” 
asked Simon Dresser. 

“No,” said Thompson. “Not if I stay 
reformed. It is a warning to me.” 

The millionaire wrinkled his brow. It was 
all beyond his comprehension. He slapped 
the pile of boards with his hand. 

“And these?” he asked. ‘What are these 
for?” 

“Gravestones,”’ said Thompson. 

“Who for ?” 

“Everybody.” 

“Huh!” said Simon Dresser. “But what 
for? What isthe object ?. Why doyou do it ?” 

“Truth,” said Thompson. “It is just a 
fad of mine. I have a feeling that grave- 
stones oughtn’t to lie so much—they ought. to 
tell the truth oftener. A stranger gets no 
pleasure out of an ordinary gravestone. 
They are like a publisher’s own criticism of 
his own book—always favorable. So I just 
thought [I'd try to run a truthful graveyard, 
I sort of thought it might make me popular.” 

“Huh!” grunted Simon Dresser. ‘‘Fool’s 
idea! Who are you going to have in it ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Thompson thought- 


fully. “What might your name be ?” 
© fan] o 
ne ; a3 
“Huh!” exclaimed Simon Dresser, and he 
,’ 


stumped out of the place and down the 
avenue leaving Thompson whittling and hum- 
ming as he leaned against the arch of his 
Truthful Graveyard. 

It does not take long for news to circulate 
in a town like Gloning and soon everyone had 
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heard of Thompson’s Truthful Graveyard and 
had not only heard of it but had seen it. 
Fairview avenue became the popular place 
for afternoon strolls on Sunday, and those 
who had time strolled out that way on other 
days just to see how the new graveyard was 
progressing. But Thompson seemed to have 
plenty of time. He appeared to be in no 
hurry. He finished his leveling slowly and 
sowed grass seed and with his own hands laid 
gravel walks and planted a few flowers along 
Then he began painting the 
wooden gravestones white, giving them three 
He was most leisurely about 


their edges. 


coats of paint. 
it and this only increased the interest of the 
townsfolks. They crowded out to his grave- 
yard and asked numberless questions but 
after his interview with Simon Dresser not a 
word could be got out of Thompson. He 
worked and hummed. 

But one Sunday afternoon when the usual 
crowd walked out avenue they 
found that Thompson had begun planting 
his graveyard. Glaring white and startlingly 
severe one single wooden gravestone stood in 
It was all spot- 


Fairview 


one corner of the graveyard. 

lessly white except for a name painted in neat 

Roman letters across the top. ‘The name was 
J.C. THOMPSON 

The rest of the inscription had been painted 

over with three coats of white paint. 

This was not much of a start but it increased 
the interest in ‘Thompson’s ‘Truthful Grave- 
yard considerably. It looked 
getting down to business but it was rather 
disappointing. The people of Gloning had 
hoped, in their usual backbiting way, that 
began to grow they 


as if he was 


when the gravestones 
would spring up well covered with scandalous 
epitaphs so that they would afford some 
titillating Gossip had it that 
Thompson meant to tell the absolute truth 
on his gravestones, regardless of anything, 
that he would not regard a man’s position as 
to wealth or worldly affairs but would tell 
the real truth about his character and life, 
and it was a disappointment to find only a 


sensations. 


blank gravestone. 
But the next Sunday there was a second 
gravestone in Thompson’s Truthful Graveyard. 
There it stood, glaringly white, right along- 
side Thompson’s own and so close to it that 
only a couple of inches intervened, and on it 
were but two words: the two words of a name 
SIMON DRESSER 
Nothing else—just the name. 
of epitaph; not a word of blame. 


Not a word 
Nothing 
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but the name. But the name stood out in 
heavy block letters, in glaring black on the 
white surface of the gravestone. 

That was enough, too. It was worse than 
if ‘Thompson had given a full history of all 
Simon mean traits. It set the 
people thinking and talking. It set them 
imagining what the epitaph would be when 
the time came, and for a week nothing was 
talked about but Simon Dresser and what his 
epitaph would probably be. Every mean 
trait he had ever shown was pulled out and 
discussed and long forgotten ones were dug 
up and given air again. Persons to whom 
he had done petty smallnesses, and who had 
been afraid to mention them because of his 
money and influence, now spoke right out. 
But the loudest of all the comment was that 
of Philip Quat, the president of the bank that 
was the rival of that over which Simon Dresser 
presided. The next Sunday a third grave- 
stone had joined the other two in Thompson’s 
Truthful Graveyard, and the name on it was 


Dresser’s 


PHILIP QUAT 

After that the gravestones grew rapidly. 
Thompson did not have to allow for graves, 
and he could set his gravestones close together, 
allowing only room between the rows for 
paths, and one by one the names of all the 
prominent, hard old citizens with fat money 
bags bloomed on white gravestones, and as 
each new name, or batch of names, appeared 
that man’s character received the airing it 
deserved at the hands of his fellow townsmen. 
It became a most exciting affair to guess who 
would be the next man to have a place in the 
long white rows. 

Then some bright man or woman—it was 
noticed that there 
was one peculiarity about the graveyard: it 
had places for only the well-to-do and respect- 
able citizens. Murgatroyd, who was well 
known to have an intrigue with Grevin’s 
wife, was not there. Denroy, who gambled, 
was not there. None of the town reprobates 
were there at all. No one guilty of the full- 
blooded sins had any place in ‘Thompson’s 
Truthful only the close-fisted 
men who might have done the town some 
good, but who had not. Cassidy explained 


probably Lawyer Cassidy 


Graveyard 


this to everyone. He was an unsuccessful 
lawyer. If he had been successful enough to 


have been retained by the moneyed interests 
he would not have mentioned this aspect at 
all. Judge Carmichael did not mention it, 
for example, but his name was on gravestone 
number 34. 





One day in the fall, when Thompson had 
four rows of gravestones pretty well filled, 
he was leaning against the entrance arch 
with his feet crossed, and humming and 
whittling, when a carriage drove up to the 
edge of the walk beside him and a young 
woman got out. 

Did I say young? She was thirty, at least, 
but what is that if not young? She was tall 
and so well developed that she was almost 
matronly. Her hair was light, with a golden 
tinge; her eyes were clear, cold blue, and her 
skin was of that transparent white that is so 
rare that after searching everywhere for a 
simile a writer usually ends by calling it 
“alabaster.” In addition to all this she held 
her chin in the air. 

She swept across the narrow walk and 
stopped short before Thompson, like a living 
challenge—like a goddess challenging a worm. 

Thompson did not seem to know he was 
being metaphorically ground into the mud 
beneath her heel. He glanced up carelessly, 
and then sighted carefully along the stick he 
was whittling, hesitated, chose the other side 
of the stick, and went on whittling. 

“Yes,” he said, in an off-hand way, “I’m 
Thompson.” 

The blond goddess breathed hard. 
cold eyes flasned. 

“Well,” said Thompson, “how is the old 
man, anyway ?” 

Zora Dresser (it was she) set her teeth and 
glared. 

“The old boy must be pretty sick, yes?” 
said Thompson, indifferently. “But it can’t 
be done.” 

“What can’t be done? What right have 
you to say so? And why can’t it? Who 
are you to set yourself up as censor of this 
town—of your betters? What right have 
you to come here and malign ‘Thompson 
glanced up into her face and began humming 
his little monotonous tune. That was just 
to show how indifferent he was. 

“Oh, not malign!” he said. 

“Not malign!” cried the angry goddess. 
“What then? What do all those gravestones 
mean, then? What do they mean but black- 
mail? What are you going to use them for, 
if not to cover them with lies, when those men 


Her 


are dead and cannot protect their good names? . 


But I tell you one thing, Mr. ‘Thompson! 
I came here because father is sick—very sick 
—to pay you your blackmail, and I would 
have done it if you had behaved like a—like 
a decent—swindler. But not one cent shall 
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you have, now! I tell you now, and I warn 
you, that if you paint one single lie on that 
board—” 

“IT won't,” said Thompson wearily. “‘I 
won't! And I hadn’t meant to. Only the 
truth. So,” he said cheerfully, ‘that is all 
settled! And we are all happy again.” 

But Miss Dresser did not go. She lingered. 
For a moment she stood watching Thompson 
whittle. She hesitated. Thompson turned 
his stick over and shook his head. 

“No,” he said, as if answering her unasked 
question; “I can’t do that.” 

“Can’t do what?” she asked, but she 
blushed. 

“Put a lie on the board instead of the 
truth. Put the lie you would like to see there. 
No, ma’am! That wouldn’t do! What I 
aim for is to make this a popular graveyard — 
a downright popular graveyard—and lies 
won't do it. It would lack originality. But 


there! I don’t blame you for not under- 
standing. I might have looked to people 


like you for support and sympathy—but let 
that go! I made a mistake. I thought 
people like you would be proud to have— 
But when, the best people in town take the 
stand you do _ it’s discouraging. I—but 
there! I don’t blame you. You haven’t 
seen my model.” 


“Model 7? 


“My model. My model graveyard. It’s 
in my tool shed. If —” 

“Let me see it,’ said Miss Dresser. 

Thompson led the way, whittling. When 


he reached the tool shed he threw open the 
door and let Miss Dresser go in. He took a 
seat on a pile of raw material for wooden 
gravestones and whittled. It did 
not take Miss Dresser long to look at the 
model, for it was small. It consisted of five 
miniature wooden gravestones whittled out 
of cigar-box wood, each bearing a name 
JOHN DOE, JOHN ROE, JOHN SMITH, ete.—and 
under each a few imaginary facts: 

A Useful Citizen—Donated the Gloning 
Public Library—Donated a New Fence for 
the Gloning Cemetery—Assisted by a Liberal 
Donation in Securing the P & Q Railway 
for Gloning. 


outside 


And so on. ‘There was never in the world 
such a lot of liberal-minded and_ public- 
spirited imaginary citizens. ‘There was cer- 
tainly none such buried in the Gloning 
cemetery. 

When Miss Dresser came out her chin was 
still in the air—it always was and it was 
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becoming to her—but she was _ not 

She was thoughtful. 
“Now, in the first place 


angry. 


* said Thompson, 
moving over on his pile of raw material, so that 
she could sit beside him. 


and assistance 


every aid that I can, 
Mr. Thompson,” said Miss Dresser, when 
at length she arose. And then she shook 


hands with him. 

‘Three weeks later, on a Sunday, the crowd of 
sightseers, walking into Thompson’s Truth- 
ful Graveyard, found Thompson coming out 
of his tool house with his paint pot and brush 
in his hands, and as he walked to the far end 
of the first row of his gravestones they followed 
him curiously. He stopped before the grave- 
stone of Simon Dresser and bent down, and 
the gathered populace crowded about him. 

“D,” he painted. 


“Why,” said someone, “Old Dresser 
ain’t dead. I seen him not half an hour 
ago walkin’ down Main street.” 


g 

“QO,” painted Thompson, carefully, hum- 
ming the while. 

“Hadn't that ought to be an ‘I,’ mister ?” 
asked “You don’t spell ‘died’ 
with an ‘O,’ do you?” a 

“NATED,” continued Thompson with his 
brush, until the whole legend stood out clear 
and black on the white surface: ‘Donated 
Dollars for the Estab- 
lishment of a Free Public Hospital.” For 
a moment there was an astonished silence, 


someone, 


Twenty ‘Thousand 


and then someone in the front row clapped 
his hands, and then everyone clapped their 
hands, and a few yelled, and over in the 
yard back of Thompson’s Truthful Cemetery 
a rooster, dazed by this breaking of the Sun- 
day calm, flew up onto a fence and crowed. 
And ‘Thompson, having finished his lettering, 
took his paint pot and brush back to the 
tool house, and then went and stood leaning 
against his entrance arch with his feet crossed, 
whittling. 

Someone unknown—it was a poor mother 
who had lost her child three months before 
because there was no place where he could 
receive the right attention—hung a wreath 
of blossoms on Simon Dresser’s wooden 
gravestone that night, and Thompson let it 
remain there, but the rest of the graveyard 
bleak in its 
not avoid 


whiteness. 
noticing it. There 
Dresser’s gravestone with the fine, public- 
spirited epitaph on it, 
after gravestone, one after another 
except for the names—PHILIP QUAT 


was People could 


was Simon 
and then gravestone 
all blank 


DARIUS 


TRUTHFUL 
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J. MILLER—-HENRY GAMMAGE—ORION BLISS 
M. H. BRITT, and so on, row after row. 
Heavens, they looked bare, those grave- 


stones! The blank spaces beneath the names 
looked worse than a list of sins would have 
looked. But all ‘Thompson did 
stand around and whittle. 

Ile was whittling when Zora Dresser drove 
She stepped lightly cut of her 
carriage and ran across the walk, and_ this 


was to 


up one day. 


time ‘Thompson stopped whittling. He did 
not even hum his tune. Zora’s alabaster 


cheeks—alabaster, you see—were glowing 
with color, and her blue eyes were sparkling. 
She came like a maiden to a love tryst, but 
what she said, breathlessly, was: 

“The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Gloning 
Public Library Association 

“Ves?” queried ‘Thompson. 

“Philip Quat. Ten thousand dollars!” 
she half cried and half laughed, and before he 
knew how it happened she had both 'Thomp- 
son’s hands in hers and was shaking them 
joyfully. He had to drop his knife. It 
might have cut her hand. 

“And the ladies of the Cemetery Improve- 
ment Association —” she said, when she had 
dropped his hands. 

“Yes?” queried Thompson, stooping to 
pick up his knife. 

“ITlave had a donation of five thousand 
dollars for a new fence, gate and chapel,” 


said Miss Dresser. 


“Name ?” asked ‘Thompson. 

“it's 
blushing through that same alabaster. 

Anonymous! Not that way could Thomp- 
son be fooled. He put a new gravestone in 
his yard that evening, and it bore the name 

1 ZORA DRESSER 

Well, what do you expect when the women 
get into a thing? What is likely to happen 
when a truthful graveyard is backed up by 

and 

and organizations? 'Thompson’s graveyard 
began to be as full of inscriptions as_ the 


it’s anonymous,” said Miss Dresser, 


ladies’ associations unions and circles 


rosetta stone: 
Subscribed $5000 
P & Q Railway, 
Donated Ten Acres of Land to the New 
Plow Factory, and all that sort of thing. 
It was the era everyone had 
talked about for forty years—the era that was 
coming to Gloning; and here they had found 
they had had it witl. them all the time! Had 
it ¢ Il right there in town, in their own pockets, 
and all they had to do was to take it out and 


Toward Securing the 


the new era 
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unroll it. The only difficulty was that Glon- 
ing was like some other towns: what it needed 
most was a few funerals among its wealthy 
men. ‘Thompson saw that, and he saw that 
he couldn’t provide the funerals, so he did 
the next best thing: he provided a truthful 
graveyard. And why did he do it, you ask ? 
Tchut! What I ask is why no one else has 
ever done it. 

But all the same he made Gloning a town 
worth living in; a town he was willing and 
glad to live in himself, and one day he went 
into his tool shed and brought out two pots 
of paint, and two brushes, and with the white 
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paint he painted out a name on one of his 
wooden gravestones, and then with the black 
paint, he painted another in its place. The 
name he painted out was 





| ZORA DRESSER | 





The name he painted in its place was 


| ZORA THOMPSON | 


“Virtue has No, put it this way 
“Enterprise has its own reward.” 
Love is a reward, isn’t it? 
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A TALE OF OLD MONTEREY 


By Lucite Vivian Prerce 


This story was awarded the third prize in Sunsev’s recent short story contest 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. L. PARTINGTON 


O HIS last day I know there was one 
memory of Captain Fauntleroy’s of 


which he never spoke. I know it, 
because, finally, an old man, he told me the 
story. It was the memory of Panchita dancing 
in the moonlight against the black of the fig 
trees, with the Waltzing Warrior, in the 
alealde’s shirt, looking on, the embodiment 
of proud Spain under a cloud. 

It’s a story. I have the right to tell it 
because Captain Fauntleroy, whose — real 
romance it was, has been long since dead. 
And I alone know all the facts. Gecco, the 
alca.de’s boy, who gave Estanislado his 
liberty, told me his own part himself—told me 
ten years ago. 

It seems to me that this story of the broken 
parole of the Waltzing Warrior is typical of 
old California, the California we have long 
since lost; for that very reason I have selfishly 
hugged it to myself and reconstructed the 
whole enchanting picture of the Monterey 
of 1846 from this one little brilliant canvas. 


But I, too, am growing old. I release the exotic 
dream of Captain Fauntleroy at last. 

It was in October, in the year 1846. The 
American flag had been run up at Monterey 
in July, and ever since Spanish and Mexican 
California, passionately proud, pathetically 
inefficient, had been trying by a series of 
eccentric moves to wrest back the lost kingdom. 
The alcalde of Monterey, _ self-sufficient, 
didactic little Colton out from Yankee land, 
cruelly called these leaders of a lost cause 
“the waltzing warriors,” a term so pat it 
became a byword with the amused Americans, 
who, to the last, refused to take the tragedy of 
the Latins seriously. Indeed, the Cali- 
fornians hardly appeared to take it seriously 
themselves. From the old cuartel of an even- 
ing the tinkle of the prisoners’ guitars could be 
heard—and on the very evening of the rout 
at Salinas all Californian Monterey danced 
at the Sanchez fandango until pink morning. 

It was Estanislado Arguello who really 
originated the term of opprobrium. Always 
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to the alealde he was the Waltzing Warrior. 
He typified the inferiority of the love-locked 
Latin in betrimmed broadcloth, with a rose 
in his sugar-loaf hat and a song on his lips, 
to the sensible American in a high, uncom- 
fortable stock and a neat uniform. Estanis- 
lado was the last of an old family. His eyes 
were full of a poignant race-melancholy, 
utterly belied by the man, said the alcalde. 
The Waltzing Warrior’s horse was a dappled 
buckskin with a long cream-colored mane, 
and the interstices of his carved leather saddle 
were backed by green satin. And such a 
guitar player! Gecco said he “made the 
heart go mad.” 

He had made the heart of Panchita go mad, 
certainly, though she concealed it. Every 
night in front of Panchita’s long white adobe 
would pace the Waltzing Warrior, playing 


and singing “to make one weep away one’s 


soul,” said Gecco. Panchita, behind the 
seemingly blind window, gave no sign. One 


night the alealde had met Arguello here. 
Colton was cutting through the Romero 
enclosure, by that little rear wicket so few 
noticed, to Consul Larkin’s house over the 
way. And he paused full of ire to look at the 
ridiculous picture: the young Spaniard, red- 
sashed, spurred, a wreath of gaudy flowers on 
his hat, manipulating « guitar to the tune of 

Porque no vienes tu, mi nifia, 

Con la mantilla blanca ? 


for all the world like a fancy picture. So the 
alealde described him. 

It was the very next day that the astonishing 
news of the defeat of the Americans at la 
Ciudad de los Angeles was brought by a 
sick-faced horseman. Gillespie had been left 
by Stockton in charge at the Ciudad with a 
mere handful of men. The Californians, 
rallying around General Castro to the number 
of two hundred, had easily regained the town. 
This was a signal for a riseat Monterey. The 
loyal Californians gathered in the pine forests 
in the hills above the town—a romantic, mis- 
cellaneous, disorderly crowd—Spaniards and 
Mexicans and befeathered Indians. 
Chaves himself, the huge “‘bandit of the orange 
turban,” once the terror of Spanish Monterey, 
had loaned a few dignified, painted savages. 
At the head of the army of revolt was Estanis- 
lado Arguello. 

His joining the insurgents did one thing for 
him: it steadied the frivolous little heart of 
Panchita Romero. Estanislado remembered 
with quickening pulse that last night in the 
rose-tangled patio when he dried her tears and 


even 
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promised the impossible: to steal down with 
his guitar as of old every night. Nothing 


then seemed impossible to Estanislado. 
But these two volatile lovers had reckoned 


without the alcalde. At bottom Alcalde 
Colton was as romantic as a child. Though 


he knew that with the frigates Savannah and 
Congress in Monterey bay and the men under 
Captain Fauntleroy and Captain Maddox 
patrolling the town, the picturesque insur- 
gents were but a troublesome excitement, yet 
he could not refrain from dressing up Monterey 
like a besieged city and giving himself the 
principal role as defender. Every street was 
patrolled night and day by grinning American 
Jack tars. Every soul going to or coming 
from little festival Monterey must have a 
passport signed by the alcalde. No one was 
allowed on the streets after nine o’clock but 
the lonely, sleepy patrolmen. Worst, there 
were three countersigns. Indeed, if Estanis- 
lado had but known that Scott’s and Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s novels had once been the alcalde’s 
meat and drink and that Monterey was furnish- 
ing him applied romance, he might never have 
stolen down from the pines to play to Panchita, 
and this story might never have been. 

When the Waltzing Warrior was held up 
and the countersigns demanded he had no 
idea what was meant. In voluble Spanish he 
offered everything but his guitar. But to no 


avail. Jack Hamilton’s night had been event- 
less. Stark, on Alvarado, had captured a 


strayed pig and a wayward cow; he had 
captured a waltzing warrior and a very good 
guitar in a tangle of red and yellow ribbon. 

Estanislado, weeping real tears for Panchita, 
was taken before the alcalde, who, in a striped 
flannel gown and tasseled night cap, was 
conning over Spanish from a little red phrase 
book. The alealde had always taken his 
appointment seriously. 

He could not understand the woe-begone 
protestations of Estanislado. Gecco, his serv- 
ing boy, who was in the habit of freely—very 
freely—translating requests to him, had been 
added to the cuartel guard since the insur- 
rection. It had made the insurrection seem 
even more serious—this giving up of his own 
body servant to the cause. So poor Estan- 
islado was taken to the cuartel without even 
unburdening his soul. 

Now the Monterey cuartel, before Alcalde 
Colton made the prisoners build themselves 
a new one, was a most decrepit affair. A good 
push would have driven the rusty iron window 
bars out of their rotting wooden frames, and 























































the crumbling adobe walls were easy stuff to 
dig holes through. Because of this, the Mexi- 
can guard was in the habit of making every 
Californian swear by the blessed Virgin that 
he would stay where he was put. This oath 
was never administered to other prisoners. 
The only escapes were Americans or English, 
the poor Californians having a_ strangely 
applied sense of honor. 

Estanislado took the oath with Panchita in 
his mind all the time. Gecco knew, and 
pitied him; but he had to take away his guitar 
just the same. “It being a time of insur- 
rection,” the alealde had ordered this last 
humiliating act of barbarism. Estanislado, 
to assuage his grief, gambled away the night 
with a happy-go-lucky Mexican who was in 
the cuartel for dicing—the alcalde had decided 
to stamp out gambling. But gambling, 


The alcalde, in a striped flannel gown and tasseled night cap, 
could not understand the protestations of Estenislado 





like a grander passion, laughs at the whims of 
governors. Long before morning Estanislado 
had lost everything but a pair of trousers; and 
he realized with a sickening sensation that it 
would be unconventional for him to keep his 
tryst with Panchita that night even if the 
alcalde would release him. His rival had the 
good sense to bestow the winnings on the 
guileless-seeming Gecco for temporary safe- 
keeping. 

When the alcalde came down to inspect the 
prisoners and interview Gecco, he looked with 
stern disfavor on the Waltzing Warrior, clad 
merely in a pair of broadcloth trousers much 
laced with gilt braid and buttons, and asked 
the, meaning of so sparse a costume. Estan- 
islado, who despised the cut of the alcalde’s 
coat, was absolutely silent. The alcalde 
kindly promised him a shirt and left smiling, 
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aware that he had practically cut off the head 
of the insurrection. He also promised the 
young man a trial by jury after the revolt had 
been put down, and a lawyer to defend him 
if one could be found, and advised him in the 
meantime to pray. The prisoner merely 
stared haughtily. 

When the alcalde’s shirt came he shuddered. 
It was a blue flannel article, strongly made. 
His own had been hemstitched linen. But 
the thought of Panchita nerved him to put it 
on, and he extorted from his cell-mate a prom- 
ise of the loan of his buckskin boots for the 
evening. Then he tackled Gecco. 

Gecco was eighteen and completely southern. 
He heard of the promise to Panchita with 
tears. “Last night I did not come!” drama- 
tized Estanislado, beating the breast of the 
alealde’s blue shirt. ‘“To-night! An hour’s 
parole, Gecco mio! I swear by the blessed 
Virgin to return at the end of the hour! A 
Californian is not afraid of death—but to 
break his word—and to a lady—” His sigh 
shook him. 

Gecco promised—promised the short parole, 
and his guitar, which had been wrested with 
difficulty from the patrolman and left in 
Gecco’s keeping. And all day long Estanis- 
lado paced his narrow earthy-smelling house 
wrapped in a rosy cloud that the possessor of 
his costume—still envious of the trousers— 
could not pierce, and humming: 

Porque no vienes tu, mi nijfia, 
Con la mantilla blanca ? 

Con el abanico en tu mano 
Y la rosa parami.... 


Never was such a night. Only Monterey, 
in all California, can produce quite such per- 
fection of biended sound and sight and odor. 
A great yellow moon hung in the dark blue, 
attended by faint stars. The white-stueccoed 
town and its crooked streets seemed dipped in 
silver. The heavy fragrance of the garden 
roses and heliotrope contended with the faint 
sea-scents and the piny breath from the hills. 
And the restless reiteration of the surf brooded 
over all like an insistently murmurous voice. 
You could see the glittering, perfect circle of 
the bay below as if drawn by a heavenly 
compass. 

Estanislado inhaled a deep breath—and 
burst two of the alcalde’s shirt buttons. He 
hurried along, repeating the passwords over 
and over as he went to keep them in mind. 
For fully ten minutes he softly played the 
guitar in the patio. Flirtatious Panchita was 
obdurate. Was she not to forgive him last 
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night’s failure? Was the deaf old aunt over- 
watchful ? 

Ai! Ai! Such a Panchita! Forgive him! 
At his tale she wept on his shoulder—until he 
demonstrated that one small hour was too 
precious to be spent in tears. 

It is at this point that Captain Fauntleroy 
of the frigate Savannah enters. Captain 
Fauntleroy’s account of that long-lost blue 
and silver night and of the person who made 
him so singularly forget the United States navy 
was an account vaguely but magically colored. 
If I seem to exaggerate the girl Pancha, it is 
the fault of Captain Fauntleroy, who, to my 
knowledge, through all the sober, sensible, hum- 
drum years after remained under the spell. 

Captain Fauntleroy had been to dinner at 
Consul Larkin’s. When he came out into 
the wonderful night it went to his head like 
wine. The Savannah had been on the Coast 
almost a year, but at Monterey only two days, 
and the brilliant, old-world town was very 
different from crude Yerba Buena above or 
the sultry Ciudad below. He took off his 
hat to the night like a romantic or a Califor- 
nian. Then clearly came the rippling tinkle 
of a guitar and a womanish tenor voice, the 
typical Californian voice, that made one 
impatient but caught one by the throat in 
spite of one’s self: 





Nifa, tu es mi vida, 

Mi alma, mi corazon! 

Ven baillar nifia, querida mia! 

Porque no vienes tu ? 
Fauntleroy blamed the scented night for his 
susceptibility and strode across the street, 
in his frogged tailed coat, Blucher cap and 
sword, an imposing picture of irate America. 

But the Romero garden, except for the vine- 

covered corner wicket that escaped the young 
officer, was surrounded by a high adobe wall 
with a tiled coping, over which ran a riot of 
crimson Castilian roses. The voice fell into 
a haunting minor: 

Ai me muero, 

Ai me muero sin ti! 
And a delicious woman’s voice could now 
and again be heard interpolating soft con- 
versational Spanish. Fauntleroy knew he 
would disgrace the flag unless he did some- 
thing violent. He laboriously set two bowlders 
against the wall, and from this precarious point 
of vantage raised his head above the coping. 
Then he gasped and almost lost his balance. 

A princess in pale golds and silvers—so it 

seemed to the dazed onlooker, precipitated 
suddenly back into childhood and old fairy 
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He gambled away the night with a happy-go-lucky Mexican 


tales—a girl sitting in the full moonlight on a 
fountain brink. Silver flowers of spray shot 
up behind her. Full-blown pale roses and 
mysterious dark trees grew all about, and she 
dominated the dark and the light. She wore 
a full, shining gown, richly embroidered, 
and over her dark hair was flung a web of lace 
as silver-pale as the moonlit face beneath. 
Such deep, strange eyes, now full of 
laughter that sympathetically dimpled the 
cheeks, now melancholy as a prisoned soul’s! 
Fauntleroy stared like a man turned to stone. 

It was a full minute before his eyes left the 
girl’s face and took in Estanislado, at her 


feet, softly playing a guitar. A disgusting 
posture for a sensible man. He recognized 
him as the owner of a dappled buckskin he 
had admired, the very man the alcalde had 
reported as leader of the insurrection, and a 
prisoner. ‘Then he remembered with dignified 
ire that he represented the United States of 
America. With his sword making a mighty 
clatter, he scrambled to the top of the coping 
and pointed to the offender. 

“You are under arrest, senor!’ he shouted 
in his best school-book Spanish. 

The two children by the fountain sprang 
up and saw, simultaneously, this _ stiff, 
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14 THE RESCUE OF THE 
uniformed interloper. Panchita threw herself 
upon the blue shirt of the alealde, and Estan- 
iskado looked at the captain with a reproach 
that almost dignity. With the girl 
clinging to him, he explained the terms of his 
parole and stated that thirty minutes. still 
belonged to him; if the great general would 
step outside the lady’s garden, he would at the 
end of that time rejoin him and he might 
demand any satisfaction he would. 
face was on the boy’s shoulder. 
refused. ‘‘March!” he said. 

Then Panchita turned and ran to him. In 
all the years afterward he could not remember 
quite what she said or how it came about. 
Her big lit eyes implored, and the moon 
revealed every single tear full of rainbows. 
Ile remembered the dim, strange scent of the 
shining dress—that there were yellow roses 
stuck in the interstices of the pale lace on her 
and that she tempted him like another 
Eve in the garden. But what was it she said ? 
That his heart was ‘in his face? That he 
was not like those other Americanos? That 
she would sing for him, dance for him—not 
spared her Estanislado, but 
because he was a friend, a friend like one of 
the angels and a general who could understand 
the Californian heart? Did he promise to 
give them the hour and yo away? He re- 
membered the little hand on his shoulder and 
the eyes that he lost his own in, to find himself 
murmuring over and over, and _ incorrectly, 
“Certamente, senorita—certamente, 
ita.” The long-haired fool with the girlish 
red sash and beribboned guitar was some- 
where in the background. She took his hand 
—the hand of Captain Fauntleroy, U. 5. N.— 
and covered it with kisses. ‘Then sprang back 
from him, erying, “Watch, watch! For you 
I dance.” 


was 


Pancha’s 
Fauntleroy 


head 


because he 


senor- 


Captain Fauntleroy stood, a man in a 
dream, watching the bird-like swiftness, the 
feline grace of that darting, sinuous creature, 
a coruscating whirl ef gold satin petticoats. 
The tender tinkling of the guitar seemed to 
follow, not lead, the little feet. One by one 
the yellow roses fell from the lace mantilla, 
and poor Captain Fauntleroy’s heart was 
caught in the escaped tresses of long black 
hair—irrevocably. He stooped to j.ck up 
a rose. 

“What is this! 
my prisoner!” 


Captain Fauntleroy! And 


The guitar broke on an astonishing false 
chord. The girl stood still, her white eyelids 
fallen like flower petals over her eyes, her 
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WALTZING WARRIOR 
bosom heaving, her mantilla flung back over 
her loosened hair. . 

It was Alealde Colton, making his usual 
short cut to the Larkin house over the way, 
at an embarrassing moment. Estanislado 
‘ame to the girl’s side and merely stared at 
this second interloper. The silence, inter- 
rupted only by the impatient tap of the alcalde’s 
tall, official, silver-topped cane, was broken 
by Captain Fauntleroy. 

“This gentleman”—he indicated the Cali- 
fornian with a face of repugnance—“has been 
granted an hour’s parole by the cuartel guard, 
Alealde. This lady—is a friend of mine. 
Senor Arguello has still twenty minutes before 
returning to the cuartel. I beg you will 
allow it him.” 

‘T know of no such parole,” snapped Colton. 
“Every parole is signed by me. I do not 
understand your position, Captain Fauntleroy. 
I rearrest the prisoner.” 

“IT promised him the twenty minutes on my 
honor as a gentleman, Alcalde. I beg you 
allow him that time.” 

“Your being involved mustalterthecase. But 
your own case needsan explanation. Tell him 
I will wait here on this spot twenty minutes.” 

Fauntleroy told the two of the alcalde’s 
will in stiff sentences. He did not look at 
Pancha. He indicated a dark clump of fig 
trees in the corner of the garden where the 
two might talk apart. Then Alcalde Colton 
and the captain of the U. S. frigate Savannah 
sat down on the fountain brink to wait. The 
alealde took out a big silver watch and laid it 
between them, and, leaning his chin on the 
top of his cane, gazed silently into the scented 
rose thickets. The captain’s heart was still 
hot and beating thickly, but a great shame 
also possessed him—a shame that did battle 
with a memory, the memory of that swift, 
shining shape scattering vague perfume and 
yellow roses. 

It all ended in melodrama that makes the 
chronicler tremble for his doubted veracity. 

When the great shape of Chaves stole 
through the shrubbery upon the two lovers, 
Estanislado shook his head at the other’s 
“Come!” 

“T am on parole, amigo. I swore by the 
blessed Virgin. A Californian cannot break 
his word. Lead California to victory without 
me!” 

Chaves, the bandit—who had come to the 
rescue of his old enemy, the town, against a 
new enemy, the Americanos—smiled grimly 
and pushed the girl gently aside *“T'o you he 
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Captain Fauntleroy stooped to pick up a rose 
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comes later, senorita. The Virgin is on our 
side, man.” He whipped off the yeflow 
turban from under his peaked sombrero and 
bound the great gaudy handkerchief tight 
around the boy, pinioning his arms to his 
sides. “I break your parole. Go!” He 
pulled an immense old-fashioned cavalry 
pistol from his sash and leveled it, grinning, 
at the prisoner. ‘The boy and girl understood, 
and kissed each other silently. Then the giant 
Chaves and his prisoner crept through the 
little gate. Presently the mad clatter of hoofs 
made the night resonant, and then died away. 
The rape of the Waltzing Warrior had been 
accomplished. 

A few minutes later, the alealde and Captain 
Fauntleroy entered the black shadow of the 
figs. They found only a demure girl with 
drooping eyelids, who looked at neither. 
Her disordered hair had been rebound and a 
scarlet pomegranate flower flamed behind 
each little ear. In quaint, broken English 
she tried to tell the story. When she men- 
tioned the “hombre grande with the turban 
of the yellow” the alcalde turned silently 
away, muttering, “Chaves!” He pointed 
Fauntleroy silently to the gate. 

“Sir.” he announced, when they stood in 
the moonlit road, “this folly of yours may tose 
us California. As alcalde and marshal of 
Monterey, an American town, I arrest you for 
collusion with an insurgent against your 
country.” 

Fauntleroy bowed, and the two walked 
silently to the cuartel. Geeco, wild-eyed, fell 


WALTZING WARRIOR 

on his knees at the feet of the alealde, and full 
of fear, told of the coming of Chaves, “‘a giant, 
Senor Alcalde, riding the dappled buckskin 
of Senor Arguello, and with an orange silk 
turban streaming behind like flame! Az! I 
knew he would make off with him! He forced 
me to tell where he was—forced me with a 
pistol, so long!” and the prostrate lad threw 
wide his arms. 

There were two additional prisoners in the 
cuartel that night, Fauntleroy and the weeping 
Gecco. The former was asked to explain his 
course. He stated that he was a man of 
honor and refused to say more. 

It might have gone hard with him, but that 
the insurrection of the poor little pasteboard 
warriors within two days came to an end. 
Those of the futile band in the hills that did 
not desert their own “army,” returned to 
Monterey and surrendered to the United States 
of America. 

The day that the frigate Savannah left for 
the States, bearing a sad young naval officer, 
sick of romance, a tinsel-wrapped packet was 
handed to him, lettered in an angular, femi- 
nine hand. It contained a yellow rose and 
a little ivory and filigree fan, faintly scented, 
and wrapped in a great worn, but still gor- 
geous, yellow silk handkerchief. 1 have seen 
them all. So well do I know the feminine 
Californian heart, that to me they are conclusive 
proof of Pancha’s dance and the rape of the 
Waltzing Warrior. Why did not my poor 
friend go back to California and finish the 
conquest! 
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RUSH L. HOLLAND, GRAND EXALTED RULER OF THE BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER 
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TO COMMEMORATE THE DISCOVERY OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY BY LIEUTENANT GASPAR 
DE PORTOLA IN 1769.) IT IS PROPOSED TO MAKE THIS AN ANNUAL CELEBRATION 
SIMILAR TO THE FAMOUS MARDI GRAS OF NEW ORLEANS.—BRUGUIERE & EISEN, PHOTO 
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AGAINST THE LIFE OF THE WRITER, MR. WHITAKER IS AN ENGLISHMAN BY BIRTH 
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JUNE, ON BEHALF OF HIS GOVERNMENT, AGOLD MEDAL TO THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
THIS MEDAI THE FIRST EVER RECEIVED BY ANY CITY FROM A FOREIGN NATION, WAS 
SENT AS A TOKEN OF THE ADMIRATION OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE OF THE QUALITIES 
THAT HAVE SO SWIFTLY RESTORED THE PACIFIC METROPOLIS, AND TO EXPRESS, AS 
WELL, THE FRIENDSHIP OF FRANCE FOR THE UNITED STATES A NOTABLE EVENT OF 
THE AMBASSADOR’'S VISIT TO SAN FRANCISCO WAS THE BANQUET TENDERED TO HIM 
AND MME. JUSSERAND, FORMERLY MISS ELSIE RICHARDS, AMERICA 
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GOVERNOR WALTER BE. CLARK OF ALASKA, MR. CLARK WAS A WASHINGTON, NEWS- 
PAPER MAN, HAVIN FOR SOME YEARS SERVED AS SPECIAL CORRE AT THE 
CAPITAL FOR THE NEW YORK SUN AND THE SEATTLE PRESI- 
DENT TAFT HAS JUST MADE HIM CHI CUTIVE OVER THE GREAT NORTHERN TERRI- 
TORY WHICH POSSESSI TO-DAY SUCH WONDERFUL RESOUR(C AND SUCH TREMENDOUS 


PROBLEMS 
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PENANT GENERAL 


PINE AND 
ANGELES, 


ADNA R. CHAFFEE, VETERAN OF 
CUBAN CAMPAIGNS, MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE LOS ANGELES AQUEDUCT 
AQUEDUCT WHEN COMPLETED WILL CARRY WATER 209 MILES 
THE HIGH SIERRA, FURNISHING LOS ANGELES WITH 
A CITY OF TWO AND A HALF MILLION PEOPLE 


THE CIVIL WAR AND THE PHILIP- 
VORKS OF 
COMMISSION. 
FROM OWENS 
A WATER SUPPLY 


LOS 
THE 
RIVER IN 
ADEQUATE FOR 
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GENERAL FRANCISCO CANEDO, GOVERNOR OF SINALOA, MEXICO, WHO ON APRIL ISTH 
DROVE THE LAST SPIKE OF THE RAILWAY WHICH UNITES CULIACAN, THE ANCIENT 
AZTEC CAPITAL OF SINALOA, WITH THE HARRIMAN LINES OF RAILWAY, EXTENDING 
SOUTHERLY FROM TUCSON, ARIZONA. GENERAL CANEDO IS A STATESMAN AND 
SOLDIER, AND A WARM PERSONAL FRIEND OF PRESIDENT DIAZ, HIS ADMINISTRATION 

IN SINALOA IS PUTTING THAT FAR-AWAY WEST COAST STATE IN THE FIRST RANK OF 

PROGRESSIVE COMMONWEALTHS 
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REAR-ADMIRAL URIEL SEBREE, COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE PACIFIC FLEET. ADMIRAL 
SEBREE’S JURISDICTION TO-DAY COVERS THE NATION’S WESTERN COAST AND THE 
OCEAN WHICH PROMISES DURING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY TO BE THE SCENE OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST ADVANCE. HE IS A GRADUATE OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY OF ANN- 
APOLIS AND HAS SEEN SERVICE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. HE WAS IN COMMAND 
OF ONE OF THE DIVISIONS DURING THE RECENT VOYAGE OF THE AMERICAN FLEET 
—TOWLES PHOTO 
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A NAVY FOR THE PACIFIC 


By GrorGeE C. PERKINS 





UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA 


OR the past ten years many distinguished 
naval officers have advocated the 
maintenance on the Pacific of a strong 
fleet of fighting ships under the American flag. 
The people of the Pacific Coast have always 
been alive to the necessity of such a fleet for 
their protection, and during the session of 
congress recently ended the delegations from 
the Pacific Coast states made an earnest 
effort to secure the detail to the Pacific of a 
part of our naval force. In the senate the 
effort was so far successful that the naval 
committee adopted an amendment to the 
naval bill providing that “there shall be kept, 
in the discretion of the President, as far as 
practicable, one-half of the navy on the 
Pacific Coast at all times.” ‘This provision 
did not meet the approval of President Roose- 
velt, who very strenuously opposed it, sending 
for senators and representatives and urging 
them to defeat the measure. The provision 
went into conference, however, but was there 
opposed so energetically by certain members 
of the house who adopted the President’s 
views that it was necessary for the senate to 
recede, and so the attempt to secure ample 
naval defense for the Pacific Coast failed. 
This failure, however, will not dispose of 
the matter, and there will be made other 
efforts to secure for this Coast adequate 
naval protection, which it is to be hoped will 
be successful. We have now a navy second 
only to that of Great Britain in strength, 
composed of fighting vessels which have no 
superiors in the world, practically all of which 
are stationed on the Atlantic Coast. It is 
true that there is a very dense population 
bordering on the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico, 
but the question has been raised whether this 
fact warrants the retention of our fighting 
ships on the Atlantic station. Our relations 
with European nations are most friendly, and 
there is no apparent reason why they should not 
so continue. The rulers and peoples of Europe 
are among the most enlightened of mankind, 
and they know so well the value of peace that 
war, especially with an antagonist separated 


from them by three thousand miles of stormy 
sea, is one of the most remote possibilities. 
So extremely unlikely is it that we shall need 
the protection of a huge naval force as against 
Europe, that the persistence in the policy 
of leaving the Pacific Coast uncovered is not 
understood by the people of California, 
Oregon, Washington and Alaska, with their 
thousands of miles of exposed seacoast. 

We have now 292 naval vessels fit for 
service, with twenty-two more under con- 
struction, and forty-one more authorized, the 
latter number including those provided for 
by the naval bill of 1909-10. Of the vessels 
fit for sea duty, twenty-five are first-class 
battleships; one second-class battleship; eleven 
armored cruisers; twenty-two protected cruis- 
ers; three unprotected cruisers; two scout 
cruisers; sixteen torpedo boat destroyers; 
thirty-five torpedo boats; twelve submarines; 
eleven coast defense vessels. ‘These compose 
138 fighting vessels ready for immediate serv- 
ice at sea, a very formidable force. But 
taking into consideration new vessels author- 
ized and now under construction, the present 
naval strength of the United States is as 
follows: 

Number’ Tons 


Battleships, over 10,000 tons 31 449,796 


Coast defense vessels ...... 11 45,334 
Armored cruisers .......... 15 186,545 
Cruisers, over 6000 tons.... 5 43,800 


Cruisers, 6000 to 3000 tons. 20 72,620 
Cruisers, 3000 to 1000 tons. 14 18,058 


Torpedo boat destroyers... 31 17,590 
Torpedo boats............. 32 5,615 
SUBMATINGES <2. 0.5 6c.058 4 es os 19 3,860 

a) Pa nee 178 843,218 


Compared with the same classes of vessels 
in foreign navies, the United States stands 
next to Great Britain in sea strength. While 
France has 516 vessels, aggregating 801,188 
tons, 432 of them are torpedo-boat destroyers, 
torpedo boats and submarines, leaving eighty- 
four larger fighting vessels, aggregating 721,- 
800 tons, against ninety-six United States 
vessels aggregating 816,153 tons. Germany 
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comes next with 693,599 tons and Japan fifth 
with 179 vessels aggregating 444,903. tons. 
In ships for the battle line, the United States 
is also second to Great Britain, having built 


or building thirty-one battleships, aggregating 
£49,796 and _ fifteen 
aggregating 186,545 tons. 


tons, armored cruisers, 
Germany stands 
third, with thirty-one battleships, aggregating 
£14,486 tons and eleven armored cruisers of 
133,768 
vessels France is fourth, her twenty-six battle- 


tons. Owing to many second-class 
ships aggregating only 357,132 tons, but her 
armored cruisers aggregate 216,252 tons. 
Japan has only fifteen battleships, aggregating 
233,444 little than one-half the 
tonnage of the same class of United States 
vessels, and her fifteen armored cruisers aggre- 
gate 175,001 tons, more than 10,000 less than 
those of the United States. In addition to 


the above, congress has authorized the con- 


tons, more 


struction of two battleships of 26,000 tons each, 
one gunboat, fifteen torpedo boat destroyers, 
ten submarines, three destroyers whose vitals 
are below the water line, and six colliers. 
The great navy of ours has been built 
practically since I first occupied a seat in the 
United States senate. In 1893 we had not a 
single battleship in commission. In fact, our 
first three battleships were only launched 
during that year, and were not completed 
and placed in commission until two and three 
years later. Up to that date we had built and 
authorized thirteen protected cruisers, two 
cruisers, four and 
battleships, three unprotected 
cruisers and two torpedo boats. The entire 


vessels of all classes— 


armored first-class two 


second-class 


construction authorized 


aggregated only 177,472 tons, of which 55,201 
tons represented battleships and 9215 tons 
armored cruisers. The largest battleship 


authorized was the Jowa, of only 11,340 tons. 
From 1883 to 1893 we had spent on our entire 
naval establishment—the construction, pay, 
repairs, navy yards, ete. only $208,073, 604, 
and the annual appropriation for 1893 was 
only $23,611,257. Since I first entered the 
senate, we have spent on our naval estab- 
lishment $1,166,550,397, and the appropri- 
ations made for the navy for the coming fiscal 
year aggregate the enormous total of $136,935,- 
199. In 1893 the cost of navy yard improve- 
ments was $618,129; in 1908 it was $4,122,839; 
repairs and preservation in 1893 cost $273,314; 
in 1908 it had increased to $527,386; mainte- 
nance in 1893 cost $238,759; in 1908 it had 
grown to $1,062,255. 


The total yearly cost of the navy yards 
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increased from $1,204,505 in 1893 to $5,903,- 
350 in 1908. Of the $78,847,194 spent in the 
navy yards since 1883, the enormous sum 
of $68,077,388 has been expended during 
my term as_ senator. In 1893 we spent 
$449,066 for coal; in 1908 coal cost us $5,168,- 
824. In 1893 there were 9000 petty officers, 
seamen and landsmen in the navy, and the 
pay for officers and men amounted to $7,300,- 
000. In 1908 the number of men had in- 
creased to 44,500 and the pay to $30,979,225, 
while the pay of the marine corps increased 
from $678,842 to $4,047,259. 

During the past seven years the rate of 
growth of our navy has been surprising, 
notwithstanding the fact that until last year 
President Roosevelt recommended to con- 
gress that only one battleship a year be con- 
structed. A year ago he urged that congress 
authorize each year four battleships of the 
largest class, but in view of the extremely 
rapid growth of our navy under the former 
policy, and taking into consideration the fact 
that the improvements in design made each 
year would tend to give us, with four battle- 
ships a year, too great a proportion of vessels 
not up to the highest standard of construction, 
the senate naval committee opposed this 
project, and authorized only two last year. 
That this decision was wise is seen in the fact 
that this year the President recommended the 
construction of battleships five thousand tons 
larger than those he recommended the year 
before. Two of these, of 26,000 tons each, 
have been authorized, and construction will 
be commenced as soon as plans can be drawn 
and bids awarded. 

From 1902 to 1908, inclusive, congress 
authorized the construction of fourteen battle- 
ships and four armored cruisers, the cost of 
whose hulls ind machinery aggregates $72,- 
707,000. The cost of all construction—huils 
and machinery—for the same period amounts 
to $100,905,800. ‘The cost of the completed 
vessels and the contract cost of the hulls and 
machinery of those now under construction 
is $129,464,023. 

As the total cost of the naval vessels author- 
ized since 1883 is $344,904,298, it will be seen 
that during the past seven years congress has 
authorized thirty-seven and one-half per cent. 
Forty-three per cent of the total tonnage of 
all battleships and armored cruisers author- 
ized has been authorized during the past 
Of the appropriations for the 
establishment, amounting to 
1883, the vast sum of 


seven years. 
entire naval 


$1,374,624,001 since 
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$722,283,699 has been appropriated during 
the past seven years, or 56 per cent. It is 
clear, therefore, that practically one-half of 
our naval force has been authorized during 
the past seven years. 

From the time when we sent to European 
waters the first ships of the new navy, of which 
we were very proud, and which were collect- 
ively known as the White Squadron, our se: 
strength has steadily increased from five small 
vessels, ranging from 1400 to 5000 tons, to a 
total of nearly a hundred first-class armored 
fighting ships, which gives us the undisputed 
position of the second naval power of the 
world. The largest ship of the White Squad- 
ron was the Chicago, of 5000 tons. We have 
now over sixty fighting ships exceeding that 
tonnage, those just authorized being 21,000 
tons larger. The aggregate tonnage of the 
White Squadron was 14,231 tons. The ton- 
nage of one of the battleships just authorized 
is nearly double the tonnage of the entire 
squadron we sent to Europe to show our 
friends across the water that we, too, could 
build ships of war. This comparison very 
graphically illustrates the wonderful growth 
of our navy. If this be not enough, we have 
only to recall the cruise of the battleship fleet, 
just ended, which made the voyage around 
the world, steaming over 42,000 miles without 
an accident cx mishap of any kind, and which 
returned to Hampton Roads in better con- 
dition than when it sailed. These sixteen bat- 
tleships ranged from 11,525 tons—almost the 
igeregate of the tonnage of the White 
Squadron—to 16,000 tons. The total dis- 
placement of the fleet was about 225,000 
tons, or sixteen times the tonnage of the 
first squadron of modern ships that we sent 
across the ocean. 

That the visit of this great fighting force 
to the principal ports of the world has been 
of immense advantage to the United States 
cannot be doubted. Especially in the far 
East have we derived great benefit, for we 
have appeared there as a strong nation capa- 
ble of enforcing respect for our flag, which 
has been so infrequently seen in Asiatic ports 
during the last half century that to the oriental 
mind the United States seemed in a condition 
of decay. The object lesson given by this 
great fleet, and the unprecedented voyage 
made. by it, have impressed the peoples of the 
Asiatic shores of the Pacific, and henceforth 
the United States will be classed by them with 
Great Britain and Germany as one of the 
vreatest and most powerful nations of the 
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The lesson was needed, and it has 
been thoroughly taught. It is now only 
necessary to keep a strong naval force in the 
Pacific to maintain the prestige which we have 
secured. The American flag above battle- 
ships should be as familiar a sight in Asiatic 
ports as the same flag once was at the mast- 
head of merchant vessels. As we have no 
merchant marine worthy of the name, our 
flag, if it is to be known on the Pacific, must 
be carried by fighting ships. 

The value to the United States of the cruise 
of the battleship fleet is due in a very great 
measure to the character of the men who 
served on board. No finer body of sailors 
ever trod the decks of man-of-war. The 
personnel of the fleet was thoroughly repre- 
sentative of our great country. Every state 
and territory was represented, even Alaska 
having one sailor on the Rhode Island. 
There were over 12,000 men on these sixteen 
battleships, about 5600 of whom came from 
the New England states and New York, New 


globe. 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and _ the 
District of Columbia. The great states of 
the middle West—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa— 
had nearly 3200 men on board; the southern 
states, nearly 2700 men under the flag; Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, over 400; the wesiern states of 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and 
North and South Dakota about 100; the Pacific 
Coast states about 125. The men of the 
battleship fleet, therefore, represent practically 
every community in the United States, and 
the homogeneous character of the force shows 
the character of our people, as the spirit 
exhibited by the bluejackets is a true index of 
the spirit of our population. 

We need, and should have, on the Pacific 
ocean, a very considerable proportion of these 
fine ships and brave sailors. We need them 
not so much for protection against attack as 
to create conditions which would prevent the 
entertainment of even the idea of hostility. 
There can be no better assurance of peace 
in our part of the world than the presence of a 


great fighting force in Pacific waters. Our 
Asiatic commerce also needs this strong 


backing in order to develop along all lines. 
It is an old saying that trade follows the flag. 
Unfortunately the American flag, once the best 
known ensign in Asiatic ports, is borne on the 
ocean by practically naval vessels alone, but we 
shall continue to hope that there will again be 
seen an American merchant marine worthy of 
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the reputation of that whose sails once whitened 
all the oceans of the globe. 

We Pacific Coast 
class navy yards, one at Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, and one at Mare Island, California, 
capable of caring for as large a fleet of fight- 
ing ships as it may be deemed desirable to 
maintain on the Pacific ocean. The facilities 
for construction and repair afforded by these 
yards are now excellent, but every effort will 


have on the two first- 


be made to increase their efficiency to keep up 
with the growing needs of the service. At 
Mare Island, in which California is especially 
interested, the navy has a peculiarly efficient 
base, whose capacity for work will be steadily 
increased as the necessary appropriations are 
secured. ‘The criticism recently made as to 
lack of water in its approaches has been found 
last 
summer there went to the yard vessels of 
greater draft than any of our battleships, 
except the 22,000 and 26,000-ton monsters. 
All the vessels of the navy now afloat could 
now reach Mare Island. 
approved the plan of still further improving 
the approaches, and at the last session of con- 
$100,000 
purpose and in the furtherance of a compre- 


on examination to be unfounded, as 


But congress has 


gress was appropriated for that 
hensive scheme for securing and maintaining 
a depth of at least thirty feet. By the time 
our great floating fortresses are in the water 
Mare Island will be ready to receive them. 
We have also, at California City, on the bay 
of S.n Francisco, a coaling station which is 
second to none in the world, where the largest 
battleship may run under the coal pockets 
and receive her complement of fuel in the 
shortest time and with the least expenditure 
of time and labor. The station is perfectly 
protected, is within easy reach of any vessel 
that enters San harbor, and is 
defended by the perfect system of forts and 
mines which prohibits the entrance of hostile 
vessels through the Golden Gate. Another 
coaling station is being constructed at San 
Diego, and will be rapidly pushed to comple- 
It will be of large capacity and will 
have every modern facility for coaling war- 
ships expeditiously. — It, will be pro- 
tected by the fortifications at the mouth of 
the harbor. ‘These two stations are the only 
ones of the kind at present on the Pacific 
Coast, though coal can, of course, be taken on 
at the Bremerton yard, Puget sound. There 
are, therefore, ample facilities for a fleet to 
coal easily and without delay. 
Docking facilities on the Pacific Coast are 


Francisco 


tion. 
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We have two docks at Mare 
Island, both granite, one of twenty-seven feet 
five inches and one of thirty-one feet five 
inches over the sills, the latter capable of taking 
any battleship that we are ever likely to build. 
At Puget sound we have one stone and one 
timber dock, the former thirty feet and the 
latter thirty-eight feet over the sills. And it 
is proposed to construct still another—a 
floating dock—of large size, like the Dewey, 
which was built in Maryland and towed to the 
Philippine islands. ‘This dock will probably be 
stationed at San Diego or inside the break- 
water at San Pedro. With these opportuni- 
ties for docking, supplemented by the dock 
to be constructed at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
and the big dock in the Philippines, there 
will be ample dockage room for the accommo- 
dation of a large fleet on the Pacific. What 
can be done in the way of repairs on the 
coast is fairly shown at Mare Island where the 
big collier Prometheus was launched recently, 
having been built in less than fourteen months, 
and at a less cost than the sister ship that is 
being constructed at the New York navy 
yard, in spite of the higher cost of material 
and labor in California. The force that can 
thus construct can make expeditious repairs. 
The construction of this vessel in less time 
and at less cost than in the case of any other 
large vessel previously built in a Government 
yard is something in which the whole Pacific 
Coast can justly take pride. 

And to man our Pacific fleet we have as ¢ 
very important and useful auxiliary, the 
naval training station on Yerba Buena or 
Goat island, which is one of the most useful 
and our naval institutions. 
Before this training school was established 
it was difficult to secure in California properly 
trained boys for the navy. Now there are 
educated and initiated into the mysteries of 
naval life a large number of youths who are 
prepared to take their places on the decks of 


also excellent. 


successful of 


battleships and cruisers and there do good 
work. Such trained material is always in 
demand, and such training stations are among 
the most useful of our naval establishments. 
The demand of the Pacific Coast states 
for the detail of a part of our fighting force to 
the Pacific cannot, therefore, be refused on a 
ground of lack of facilities at the naval bases. 
We have provided means for the care of our 
ships, the need of them on the Pacific exists, 
and there can be little doubt that we shall 
soon have here on the Coast a naval force 
commensurate with our interests. 








A SAN FRANCISCO STORY OF THE FLEET 


By Bitter GLYNN 


Author of ‘Ona Penny's Toss,” 


” 


‘“Careless,”’ and other stories 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. D. COUZENS 


N the beginning she was “Ro. rtnett 

O’Connor” (spell it with an apo. .rophe, 

please, and don’t forget the QO), soci- 
ety’s young and charming debutante. Week- 
lies and newspapers had printed her picture 
and announced her engagement to the “most 
prominent young business man,” and she 
was really all they had said. For she was 
lovely and impulsive beyond wording, the 
quick tattoo of southern blood running to a 
thousand things in her cream-fleshed veins. 
So you can imagine her on the little launch 
that morning which grundled its way smartly 
in direct course to one of the battleships 
tugging at anchor chains in man-of-war line, 
and emptied its sightseers on board. So you 
can imagine her, too, when she somehow got 
apart from her friends, and, the sole charge of 
ordinary seaman Haney, saw the wonders of 
the craft, and was as charming as a society 
girl can be when she prefers to be only a girl. 
So you can imagine her, I say, a tumult of 
things and all of them sweet—slim, round, 
and richly dark—and gowned in a red that 
emphasized her lips. Then leave the rest 
to Haney as an ordinary seaman of Irish 
extraction—for this is where the story begins 
and where a girl drops the necessity of her 
middle name and those other lesser consider- 
ations, often esteemed greatest, in her pure 
sense of patriotism and fun. 





“Goodby,” she said, waving a jeweled 
hand at him. “Remember, I really must 
see you on shore.” 

“You sure will,” responded Haney. ‘“To- 
morrow I’m on liberty—will look you up at 
that clubhouse of a certain. And havn't I 
the first waltz for the hop at night ?” 

“Is that all?” she asked demurely. And 
the manner of it no bluejacket could resist. 

“Not if you say so,” laughed Haney. 
“T think maybe with you I could take the 
whul list and still guarantee the footwork.” 


Ho! An officer he’s an officer, 
But a seaman he’s a seaman, sir— 
And he’s the Man— 


In dungarees or musterin’ whites 
From reveille till ‘“‘out the lights” 
He is the Man— 


He does the work, he does, does he, 

Without ’im nuthin’ couldn’t be, 
For he’s the Man— 

He loves all women—if they’ re fair, 

An’ then he has some heart to spare— 
For he’s a MAN! 


They sang it, twenty lusty throats, a section 
of the liberty party in the ship’s launch, till 
even the dock people took up the refrain 
and applauded in the manner of the city’s 
welcome to the fleet. Haney, the last throb 
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of it in his throat in a baritone big as the 
career of wind and sea, was on shore at last— 
the Twins beside him. Thescene that opened 
out to them was a perfect carnival. Up the 
wide main street a million yards of stars and 
stripes floated in graceful dignity to a brisk 
sea breeze, and the hum and tenor of a crowd 
vaster than eyesight and suggesting all sorts of 
multitudinous pleasures to a waterdog, flashed, 
faltered, and holidayed on again in a tumult 
of entertainment, sun, and do-as-you-will. 

Haney took his cap off to it with a shout 
and the “This for mine,” 
he said, “all engines! Isn’t this a town! 
And 'there’s a girl here I sat up a night for.” 

It was his way of saying, of course, that he 
had allowed himself to dream of her; nay, 
welcomed the dream in the manner of a blue- 
jacket as the town welcomed the fleet with 
open arms and a joyous spirit. For all 
night watch the huge signal of “Welcome,” 
burning high on nearby Telegraph hill, had 
flashed to him out of a girl’s dark eyes—and 
he was the real sort in a sailor! The “most 
promising young business man” he didn’t 
know about and the most promising young 
business man wouldn’t have mattered to him 
now he was here! 


Twins likewise. 


Swiffles, however, private of marines, and 
the Teddy Bear Twin, was looking somewhat 
rueful. That he could never thoroughly 
enjoy liberty unless ordinary seaman Haney 
formed a conspicuous part of it was one of 
the peculiar knots that went to make up 
Swiffles’ sailor soul. 

“But aren’t we agoin’ to do the town together, 
Haney? You're not goin’ to beat about with 
that girl all day ?” 

“Yes, ain’t we ?” interposed Weber, other 
admirer of 


marine, “Otherest’” Twin, and 
“Joy-streak” Haney, generally. 
And Haney ? —no, he really couldn't. 


“Wait till I ask the Jimmylegs here,” he 
said, “where I'll find her. ‘Then come along 
an’ we'll see.” 

The policeman to whom reference had been 
made directed them with more than customary 
police courtesy and for seven or eight blocks 
they bumped shoulders goodnaturedly with 
the smiling throng of merrymakers, then 
Haney suddenly switched into a side street 
and brought up. 

“Yhis ladies’ club here is the place,” he 
said, “if I know the signals right. Cast here 
till I come back, fellows; it'll not be an hour.” 

Then—while each of the Twins drew a 
hand across his mouth knowingly—he was 
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gone; but in somewhat like three minutes was 
back again pulling at the Teddy Twin’s 
jumper, eyes shining, Joy-streak Haney all over. 

“She’s set it for five bells, boys,” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘Couldn’t work it sooner to save me. 
But Ill be hanged if I don’t call around for 
her in an autobubble and surprise her.” 

“All right,” returned Weber concisely, 
“we're free to bombard this then till your 
confounded two-and-a-half o’clock.” He 
swept his hand to the wind-flaunted glory 
of the city and immediately they swung 
toward it. 

“Goin’ it some, ain’t you, with your auto- 
bubble an’ your high-class society girl,” 
gurgled the Teddy Twin, enchanted at the 


‘conceit of it. 


“Well, why shouldn’t I ?” rejoined ordinary 
seaman Haney, straightening himself up in 
the manner of the U. S. naval 
“Haven't I a heart here an’ fifty in me pocket ?” 

“Trust ’im for that,’ commented Weber 
in a tone of genial satire. “Haney, you don’t 
need no rich relations, you don’t. ’*Member 
that pretty Spanish girl down in Santa Bar- 
bara, Swiffles, one with the gazy, dreamy eyes. 
Wouldn’t dance with any of us enlisted but 
His Joy-streak, you remember. Oh, no, 
carry up the blossoms! Haney wuz the whul 
thing—fell in love with ’im first switch o’ the 
searchlights.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t she ?” averred Haney. 

But the Twins stood back and bent double 
at him. “Fan me with a limburger,” prayed 
Weber softly. And on the strength of it the 
three burst laughing into the main thorough- 
fare again. 

Then suddenly a little kindergarten girl in 
flowing white and blue, a dainty emissary 
to the bigger relish of the crowd, spied them 
and ran up throwing a bunch of red blossoms 
which Haney caught deftly as he also lifted 
the child and swung her to his lips. 

“Oh, I luf you, 
scampering away. 

And Haney looked after her as did the 
Twins, the joy-streak sparkling deeper in his 
“Blast it, fellows,’ he declared, ‘“‘if 
I’m not proud to-day to be one of the navy— 
and it’s these people that make me. Such 
hearts! Such hearts!’ And the Twins 
echoed the sentiment with a sigh. 

The Otherest Twin indeed was enlarging 
to the same effect more than an hour after- 
ward. Nine of the “wet canteen” on board 
and Weber, even by his messmates, was 
acknowledged to be a disgrace to the naval 


service. 


sailorman,” she said, 


eyes. 














service, his speech at such times being 
limited to something like this: 

“Naw, I ain’t dhrunk—! Me!—so 
‘elp me Johnny Johnston, lootenant, 
never tippled in me life—ain’t I me 
mother’s only boy an’ how ken you say 
it of me!” 

In that hour’s run among the crowd, 
here and there, from one amusement to 
another, they had seen and felt many 
things to cause them to congratulate 
themselves on the uniform they wore. 
The city’s welcome indeed had struck 
straight to their “doin’ them 
glad,” as the Teddy Twin expressed it, 
as never before. Children had cheered 
them, they and their fellows, matrons 
had captured them, instructing them 
carefully in the plans for their enjoy 
ment—and_ others, too, who were not 
but fresh and young and 
gracious as southern girls can be. Free 
tickets to everything, free rides to 
everything, suggestions to no end were 
showered upon them till the city’s good 
will and hospitality seemed limitless, 
then limitless again. But it was the 
incident of his ship’s cook that to 
Weber had stamped the seal of utter 
sovereignty on the whole business and 
set his eloquence agog. 


souls, 


matrons 


“When a policeman,” he harangued 
in peroration, “‘an ordinary land-storked 
Jimmylegs in the common way, will do 
a stunt like that, pick a man up— 
drunk as an owl, set him on his keel 


as tenderly as if he’d alwuz walked the 
straight and narrow gangway into his good 


old mother’s arms, clap *im on the shoulder 
like a brother o’ blood, then escort ’im to the 
waitin’ hands of his friends without even a 
mention o’ the brig or the provost guard— 
when a Jimmylegs’ll do that, I say, why it 
comes about as near Heaven as you can pos- 
sibly get, an’ keep off the rocks.” 

The Teddy Bear Twin had fallen into a 
vortex of clapping and kicking his feet. 
“Say Webby,” he exclaimed, “you’re simply 
great—gr-e-a-t!” 

Haney had melted to it, too. The whole 
spectacle in fact had been tugging at his 
heartstrings in a thousand ways, and Haney, 
as has been said, could get drunk on air. 
Ordinary seaman as he was—though none of 
his shipmates would have admitted him to be 
very ordinary—these people taught him that 
he was as good as any that breathed. Per- 
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Haney lifted the child and swung her to his lips 


haps he didn’t need to be taught—but—well! 

“By Jove, Webby, you're right,” he said 
seriously, dropping the ship’s slang that he 
could drop at times. “‘It’s great—it’s more— 
the whole big soul of a country laid bare and 
cleared for action, and about as near Heaven, 
I guess, as you or I will ever lay to. Blamed if 
I don’t buy a dinner on the head of it for the 
three of us.” 

But Haney reckoned without his host when 
he pronounced that word “dinner.” <A 
woman who had overheard stepped forward 
from the fringe of the crowd. 

“No need of buying a meal, sir,” she said. 
“Why, the society is giving lovely dinners 
upstairs here and we would be delighted to 
have you gentlemen for our guests.” 

“Or if you're afraid of the ladies,” inter- 
posed genially a brisk, white-haired man at 
Weber’s side, “come down the street a bit 
with me and I'll buy the dinner myself.” 
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““Madam—sir,” faltered Haney gratefully. 

Then unexpectedly the little lady who had 
thrown the blossoms and whom Haney had 
kissed that morning, brushed in, towing an 
elder sister for spokesman. 

“Or I’m sure mumma would like to have 
this gentleman and his friends for dinner,” 
she echoed shyly. ‘“Wouldn’t she, sis? We 
live just a little way up the street, sir, if 
you'll come.” 

Truly it was the last straw! Haney and the 
Otherest suddenly found their heads too 
heavy to hold straight. The Teddy Twin 
stood there and blubbered to it like the Teddy 
Bear baby he was. 

“Haney,” he mumbled, “Haney! I'll be 
jiggered if this doesn’t make me feel sorry for 
me sins.” 

“Better come and eat humble pie, then,” 
suggested the white-haired man cheerfully. 

Then Haney looked up. “We thank you 
all,” he said, his hand on the child’s head, 
“but we'll go with the lady here. I guess it’s 
less bother.” 

It was after the conviviality of that dinner 
and during the boxing bouts in the pavilion, 
where Crothers, one of their second gunners, 
had done the ship proud in the matter of a 
pair of knockouts, that the Twins suddenly 
missed Haney from behind them. But they 
guessed where he had gone. 


“Just stop here,” said Haney, directing 
the chauffeur, “till I get the rest of the cargo.” 

He sprang up the clubhouse steps at a 
bound and met a lady in the door who smiled 
at him out of brown eyes considerably younger 
than her snow-like hair. Haney displaced his 
flatcap for her in a courtesy crudely profound. 

“I'm lookin’” he explained, “for Miss 
O’Connor.” 

“You'll find her just inside,’ 
matron graciously. 

There was also laughter in there and a 
troop of girls that for a moment made the 
blood mount to Haney’s brow. They were 
such pretty girls and they were all working 
with flowers, arranging them in every sort of 
fantastic architecture. Three or four young 
men also mingled with them, helping a little 
but having a good time most. Then Haney 
caught sight of a red rose in dark hair at the 
end of a table, and, with something to do, 
approached it in his frank, direct manner. 
The girl had spied him and laughed a welcome. 

“Oh, Mr. Haney,” she exclaimed, “let me 
introduce you to the girls. If any of you ever 
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go on board Mr. Haney’s ship, do get him 
to show you around.” 

Haney caught a few names with difficulty, 
bowed affably many times, and the young 
ladies returned the courtesy winsomely and 
the young gentlemen not too stiffly. But it 
wasn’t plain sailing with Haney, quite, when 
he remembered that after all he had made no 
real engagement, but just said he would 
come back. For a moment indeed the 
thought of being turned down in such a pres- 
ence sent a shiver up his back in most unsea- 
manlike fashion, but his “streak” came to 
the rescue in true Irish way; for—as he would 
have said—there was nothing to do but 
“collide with the occasion.” So at one with 
his uniform he butted into it proper—white- 
coated civilians, ladies, and laughs to the 
conttary—maybe! 

“Well, you’re comin’ with me now, ain’t 
you ?” he said quite big and cool. 

For a moment the girl looked her surprise. 
The other girls’ smiles had broadened visibly, 
and one of the young men binding a bunch 
of pansies choked a littlke—probably at the 
pansies. As the “most prominent young 
business man” he knew best of all how cruel 
Rose O’Connor could be. 

She met the predicament, however, as 
became a true daughter of the navy. “Why, 
Mr. Haney,” she said, “Ill be delighted to 
show you around—the building—is it ?” 

But the daring of the occasion had stamped 
on Haney his utterand natural pre-eminence to 
everything or anything—as daring always did. 

“No,” he said, with a perfect composure 
that swept the room, white-coated young 
gentlemen and all, “it’s the city itself I want 
to see, and with you worst, an’ there’s an 
autobubble out here ‘ill help some, I guess.” 

Whew! The young ladies whisked to the 
window in a breath—then turned to glance 
admiringly at Haney—bronze-skinned, kink- 
haired, bluejacketed, and as good as any. 

“Well!” they gasped in a delighted chorus. 

Then the girl of the red rese came beck to 
him, the color flaming in her cheeks. ‘Really, 
Mr. Haney,” she began, pausing and stam- 
mering at the impossibility of it, “—I appre- 
ciate this—but—but—” 

“Miss O’Connor,” spoke up authoritatively 
the young man who had choked at the pansies, 
“will not be able to accompany you, sir. But 
many thanks—many!” 

Haney did not lose the half-concealed 
sarcasm of the tone and neither did Miss 
O’Connor. She glanced once at the person 
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who had just spoken, then held out a hand 
to ordinary seaman Haney. 

“T was just going to say, Mr. Haney,” she 
replied, “that I will be delighted to show you 
the city in your car, and I appreciate the 
invitation very much indeed.” 

Then one of the young ladies actually 
whooped. But Haney and the girl had dis- 
appeared before they had quite awakened to 
the appropriateness of a send-off. However, 
there was sufficient amusement left in the 
crestfallen “young business man.” 

And the two? Haney had never been so 
much at home in his life. He took off his 
cap and the wind got in his hair. It was < 
poet’s hair, but cut shorter—just the way, as 
it happened, the girl liked hair. ‘Then there 
was a bigness and naturalness to him that a 
poet rarely has. When the girl bowed to an 
acquaintance, as she did quite frequently, her 
companion ducked with a gauche, yet easy, 
reserve that was described afterward in female 
confidence as “‘per-fectly splen-did.” And 
his small talk at times ran purposely into an 
abandon of ship slang that amused her 
immensely and brought a slight pucker to 
her brows that Haney somehow liked to see. 
Her veil, too, as it floated back had a way of 
touching his cheek and it felt like nothing so 
much as « wisp of hair—raven black and 
curling. 

Just beyond the clubhouse a bit the chauf- 
feur had turned to ask direction: 

“That’s up to the lady,” said Haney. “Tt’s 
all Heaven to me. Put a watch aloft an’ 
keep off the rocks, that’s all.” 

The girl directed the driver, then glanced 
to her companion. “Are you really going to 
enjoy this so much ?” she asked. 

“Sure—ain’t you!” 

The egotistical sufficiency of his reasoning— 
a man’s reasoning, but more particularly a 
bluejacket’s—swept the blood for an instant 
to her cheeks. 





“Upon my word,” she admitted, “I believe 
I am.” Then a minute later—‘‘How is it 
anyway you bluejackets can make a woman 
feel like a real queen of gypsies? Why, I 
don’t believe I shall wear a shackle to-day.” 

She looked entrancingly toward her feet 
where Haney glanced, too, ruminating the 
question. 

“T reckon,” he said with deliberation, “it’s 
because it’s good for a woman to feel like a 
queen 0’ gypsies.” 

The girl threw him a look from shaded 
lashes. She was beginning to understand 
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how a man could be one of parts and clever 
without being at all learned. 

“Ts it true,” she asked after a while, flashing 
him a smile, “that a sailor has a lass in every 
port ?” 

“Don’t know,” rejoined 
wouldn’t mind havin’ a one in this. 

“That building,” she suggested, pointing out 
an edifice with flags flying, “‘is one of our thea- 
ters. ‘They’re singing a song there this week 
—How Many Have You Told That To?’ ” 

“None,” declared Haney, “so help me 

“Well, what were you going to say ?” 

“Jimmylegs, that’s the master at arms.’ 

She laughed in little breaths. “What 
funny names you boys have for things!” 

“Maybe,” responded Haney, “but they’re 
quite natural to us. ‘Shoot the lighthouse’ 
or ‘put a jib on the salt,’ that’s pass it without 
‘please.’ This on me cap is a ‘sea-going 
ribbon’—I’m wearing a ‘jumper’ here, and 
when I climb into what you'd call overalls 
maybe they’re “dungarees.” My ‘ditty-box’ 
is a knick-knack affair that’d about hold 
your jewels, I guess,and when you hear them 
talk of the ‘five o’ clubs’ in the navy, it’s not a 
quiet game o’ gambling they’re aimin’ at, 
buta signal flag fordanger. You, for instance, 
ought to be wearin’ it now.” 

“Why ?” she asked, musing around at him 
with a lingering, analytical look. 

“Well, it’s the rule of all seas and seamen 
that you should be warned off ports where 
there’s no chance of an anchorage.” 

The girl smiled. She was wondering per- 
haps if someone else, reputedly “prominent,” 
could have said that. “But all seamen love 
danger, don’t they ?” she inquired innocently. 

Haney looked at her. “I think I could,” 
he rejoined, with naive earnestness. 

And though she guessed he had perhaps 
said it only in his sailor’s way out of his 
sailor’s heart it was nevertheless somehow 
like a splash of wet sea wind in her face that 
brought the color there and came from the 
breadth and ends of the world. And she 
sat for a t: ne in silence and Haney, wondering 
vaguely if he had gone too far, turned his 
attention in flashes of unique comment to 
the streets. If he could have analyzed it he 
had somewhere a feeling that in some way he 
had made her realize the scope of his world, 
that in some way she was helping him to 
realize it, too, and that it was good for both 
of them—but particularly her. 

It was about twenty minutes later that 
another car overhauled them. 


Haney, “but 
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“Oh, Rose!” from behind sang out the 
young man who had choked at the pansies, 
the sole occupant. 

Miss O’Connor turned in her seat. “‘Rob- 
ert!” she accented with a sudden imperial 
lift of her eyebrows. ‘‘Well, what is it?” 

“Mrs. Arthur sent me,” he began pro- 
pitiatingly—then he repeated it in a tone of 
more offhandness—but not quite—not quite— 
as he had meant to say it. “Mrs. Arthur 
sent me to say that you simply had to return 
as she didn’t know how to do those festoons.” 
Then for an instant he looked very meaningful 
and:cross at her, but as she did not appar- 
ently understand, his smile tottered back 
again to its rather shaky balance on anxiety. 
As for Rose O’Connor a slight gleam of 
amusement and satire played about her most 
charming mouth and Haney stirred restlessly. 

“It was so kind of you to come, Robert,” 
she emphasized, “but tell Julia that I am 
having the time of my life and really couldn't, 
you know.” , 

That was all. She kissed her hand in 
adieu and the young man bowed stiffly as if 
to fate, the last glimmer on his perturbed 
countenance dying dismally out, then groaned 
his machine about, pausing there like some- 
thing left unsaid. 

Meanwhile the girl directed the chauffeur 
into Golden Gate park. ‘They had done the 
best of the streets—and here athletic games 
were in process with much noise. A number 
of Haney’s messmates caught sight of him, 
hailing him with shouts of delight, but the car 
sped on into the cool green of the overhanging 
trees and as it slowed down again the girl sank 
back on her seat with a sigh of pleasure. 

“Oh, oh!’ she exclaimed, clasping her little 
hands together. “I am such a gypsy to-day 
that I would just somehow love to go on like 
this to the very ends of the earth.” 

It certainly was exhilarating and the blood 
in Haney’s veins was dancing sherry. 

“Would I do for your messmate on the 
trip ?” he asked blithely. 

She turned and glanced at him with approval 
in her eyes. “Do! None better in all the 
world,” she answered in a manner of straight 
comradeship. And Haney accepted it as 
such, for it was on comradeship, after all, he 
was the most strong. “Just let us sit still 
and enjoy it,” she added the next moment. 
And they did. 

But not for long. . Around a bend in the 
road and the other car had caught them once 
more, the occupant calling insistently. 
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“T say, Rose”’—as the machines slowed 
down—‘‘I really have to tell Mrs. Arthur 
what time to expect you. Can’t go back 
without it, you know. She’s crazy about 
getting those festoons right—and—and really 
—don’t you think you had better come back 
now, anyway ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Rose O’Connor sharply, 
“and I don’t know when I will, as Mr. Haney 
and I have just been talking here about going 
to the ends of the earth. You can tell Julia 
that, if you like, Robert. She'll probably 
understand it better than you.” And here 
Miss O’Connor actually laughed in the young 
man’s face. ‘Goodby, I'll see you when I 
get back if I ever do, and please don’t act 
foolish any more.” 

That settled it. He said something, prob- 
ably at his steering gear, the latter taking 
such an effort apparently that it made him 
very red in the face, then trailed away. 

Miss O’Connor, on the other hand, had 
settled back again to her unruffled enjoyment 
of the outing. She was conscious and glad 
mostly of one thing. Haney hadn’t even 
smiled as he might have done at the other 
man’s discomfiture. He had shrugged his 
shoulders once, that was all, and he had done 
it delightfully. Really, he had _ possibilities, 
this sailor man. She glanced at him shrewdly 
—the fine mold of figure resting so easily in 
his sailor’s blouse, the superb strength of 
the head and throat, crudely exquisite in their 
suggestion of free, natural force, the lips so 
ever ready co smile and the eyes with the blue 
distance of the sea in them. How delicious 
it would be with her woman’s soul and her 
woman’s hand to touch all this to another 
sort of artistry. What sort of a gentleman— 
“prominent young business man,” for instance 
—would he have made, anyway? Then she 
repented suddenly with a little sigh. No, 
Haney was perfect as he was. He repre- 
sented in the way he should represent. it 
without finish, the whole big camaraderie of 
the world. Wasn’t that infinitely more than 
individual and class things—for which he 
was perhaps not built. Then the girl smiled 
and shrugged her shoulders at the next terrible 
little thought that came tripping impellingly 
to her as being too individual, “crazy,” and 
“impossible” on her side altogether. Yes, and 
too “incapable” on Haney’s—except—well— 
of course in his sailor’s way. Then she 
sighed again. But it was that sense of his 
incapability in certain ways for certain things, 
his utter composure beside her, that perhaps 
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moved her to disturb him with some remark 
a moment later. 

An hour must have passed away gliding 
along there in the winding, never-ending 
roads of the park, then in a silence that had 
fallen between them she suddenly bethought 
herself. 

“I wish you would tell me something,” she 
said. “What do you men of the fleet think 
of us Pacifickers anyway ?” 

Haney paused for an instant to look at her 
in his how-could-you way. 

“We don’t think,” he said simply. “We 
feel!” 

She laid a hand on his with responsive 
impulse. “Oh, thank you,” she said. “You 
said that perfectly.” 

Haney laughed. “I’m sayin’ so many 
more things than I ever thought I could to a 
girl like you that ’m rather in drydock to 
know whether I belong to the Twins at all or 
not. I was sure of it this mornin’ but it’s 
rather in fog just now.” 

“And who are the Twins?” she asked 
interested. 

Then he had to tell her about them, of 
course, as well as the incident of the Teddy 
Bear’s crying on being asked to dinner in 
multiples. And Swiffles she called ‘‘a little 
dear,” and noticed that Haney didn’t look a 
bit jealous over it. 

“Don’t ever broadside the Teddy Bear with 
that sort of ‘wet canteen’ to himself,” he 
remarked, “or you'll sure break his heart.” 

“And what about anyone breaking your 
heart?” she retorted. “Oh, admit it, Mr. 
Taney, a lass in every port for yours, just as I 
have said. I can well understand it, too.” 

“Well, we don’t usually call in very many 
ports,” responded Haney in a real tone of 
regret. “Then there’s always the girls we 
can’t get a line on or we might anchor for 
keeps in one.” It was a shot to the bows as 
he would have said. 

“Why not anchor in one and get them 
anyway,” intimated the girl recklessly. And 
Rose O’Connor, fashionable society belle, 
relegated to the background since when— 
held up her hands in truly awful dismay at 
the terrible, ordinary flirt this second patriotic 
personality of hers had become. 

“Miss O’Connor,” said Haney, leaning so 
close to her that the delicate perfume of her 
waist goods smote him like a pang, “‘it’d be 
the memory o’ me life to make love to you.” 

“Tf it would be only a memory,” she laughed 
up at him, “you had better not begin.” 
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It wasn’t the remark that saved her, how- 
ever, but the chauffeur peering over the screen 
and asking for direction. 

The girl laughed again, looking at her 
companion. “Mr. Haney,” she said, “I 
consider you desperate and I propose we go 
home. Gracious!’’—she had taken out a little 
jeweled watch—“‘‘it’s after six o’clock—I never 
enjoyed myself so much before in my life.” 

The chauffeur was still grinning over at 
them. “All right,” signified Haney. ‘The 
lady passes the word.” 

So the machine bucked about—and all the 
way back she deftly kept the conversation to 
tales of Haney and Haney’s comrades on 
board ship. And strangely enough she found 
these incidents, gathered from here and there, 
and told in Haney’s ingenuous way, real 
searchlights into the souls of another race— 
a race of children, pure and simple, she had 
searcely dreamed of before—and the race 
was Uncle Sam’s men of the fleet, bigger in 
the dimensions of their own joy-ridden, reck- 
less hearts than any welcome any city could 
ever accord them. 

Reaching their destination not far from 
sundown—or “colors” as Haney termed it— 
and before either could dismount they were 
suddenly beset from all sides. Midst a ring 
of laughter showers and showers of multi- 
colored blossoms pelted them from every- 
where, then again and again till they fell 
back in their seats covering their faces with 
their hands, and passers-by paused and nudged 
each other saying it was a bridal party. But 
the prominent young business man standing 
on the veranda took no part in the frolic. 
Moreover he knew it had been done by the 
merry bevy of girls—who thought it “such a 
lark for Rose’—in order to tantalize him. 
When it was all over he stepped down, smiling 
with difficulty, to escort her into the building. 
It was just then Haney thought a second 
time of the dance. 

“Remember,” he called gayly, “first waltz 
to-night an’ as many more as I like. You 
sure won’t forget, will you ?” 

“IT sure won't,” she reiterated, waving a 
hand at him, “and don’t you!” 

The outburst of the girls at the remark 
drowned Haney’s reply. 

“Rose,” frowned the young man almost 
severely, “what’s got into you? I can’t 
understand you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Just entertaining the 
fleet, I guess, and having a time with a blue- 
jacket. You’re not mad, are you ?” 
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“No, not mad’’—with a mollified look— 
“but—” 

“TI was just going to say it wouldn’t be any 
use. 

“Rose!” 

But at that moment Mrs. Arthur came 
toward them, hands outstretched. ‘Well, 
if you aren’t the limit for a prank,” she said 
laughing. 

Then Miss O’Connor laughed, too, and at 
last the young business man thought better 
of it and became merry as well. 

“But, Mrs. Arthur,” he insisted seriously, 
when his fiancee had gone to another room, 
“these tars, you know, are noted for their 

. conquests.” 

“What paper did you read that in?” said 
the lady, catching him by the shoulders and 
shoving him out the door. 


That dance! Well, this is the way the 
Otherest, properly charged to eloquence, 
afterwards described it to one of the firemen 
who hadn’t happened to be there. “What! 
Then you hashers that ran foul of it have got 
a scar of regret to carry to whatever shark in 
whatsoever sea gulps you. Take my word 
for it! Why, I tell you—there’s no tellin’ 
at all! Didn’t one of the queens of the navy 
lead it off in a way becomin’ a queen of the 
navy—an’ that’s a way for you, too—an’ you 
stood there, or floated, rather, without standin’ 
on the tips o’ your wings like any sea-pigeon, 
drinkin’ in the music, the soft lights, the 
thousand smiles of the thousand women, and 
the troubles of their escorts that kept watch 
in the gallery but weren’t allowed to dance. 
Lordy, but it was a sailor’s night! Wasn't 
there a girl’s card in every bunch of poppy 
blossoms that she pinned on you for luck— 
an’ that was only the saramony of it, 
The little bow-and-arrow feller, I tell you, 
didn’t even have to take range, an’ if we, 
enlisted, didn’t carry away more hearts than 
any number of civilians whatsoever “ill ever 
get back again, then I'll quit swearin’ by the 
blue and the balloons. ‘Then, on top of it all, 
that flower dance! Why, there was every- 
thing there in a woman’s dress from a harebell 
to a Cherokee rose—till you couldn’t help 
sighin’ just to wear one o’ them on the left 
lapel of your jacket for the little rest o’ your 
life. As for them pies we stayed over for— 
well, if a girl said she made it what could you 
do? On me grommet string, Doodles, I must 
have been guilty of half a dozen o’ them, an’ 
then some more! First time I was ever pie 
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drunk in my life—but Tve recovered nicely 
since.” 

“Weber,” said Doodles, 
dream sack again!” 

But Weber wasn’t—quite! Any one of 
the multitude of enlisted men, indeed, who 
had attended the ball would have endorsed 
him heartily. For wasn’t it a night! Haney 
in his fourth waltz with Miss O’Connor 
thought so and Rose O’Connor thought so, too. 
Early in the evening he had won the list of 
her dances on the flip of a coin—though he 
wasn’t aware that even in the beginning she 
had guessed it was leaded. ‘That would have 
been too much of a compliment even for a 
bluejacket, thought the lady in question. 
However, she told him other things. 

“You do waltz well, Mr. Haney,” she said, 
in a breathing spell. 

“Has it taken you four o’ them to find it 
out?” asked Haney. “I knew it about you 
first fling o’ your foot.” 


“you’re in the 


“You might have said,” she corrected gayly, 
“you knew it even before I went on the floor.” 

“Do you think I’'d have gambled for the 
whole card if I hadn’t ?” said Haney. 

“And you won—do you always win ?” 

“No, sometimes I lose me heart, and—then 
I'd like to know about it,’ returned Haney 
pointedly. 

This night he was surely making love proper. 
And it was so delicious fencing with him, too, 
and a person up there in the gallery looking 
with disapproval on the pair and who had 
told the lady but a few minutes before that he 
thought, as everybody thought, she was 
“crazy” dancing so often with the same man, 
made it perhaps all the more delicious. 
Anyway the time, mood—and man—were 
impelling. 

“Oh, Mr. Haney,” she diverted, “is that a 
Twin over yonder ?” 

Haney looked to where Swiffles was kicking 
his balloons in front of a pretty woman in 
blue, and grinned. ““That’s the Teddy Bear,” 
he said. “I’m going to let him have one 
dance with you—he’ll never forget it.” 

“Will you ?” she asked, with an accent. 

“Miss O’Connor,” rejoined Haney reck- 
lessly, a twinkle in his eye, “there’s many 
things I didn’t do in that party for two this 
afternoon that I’m beginnin’ to worry over.” 

“Gracious! Could you have been any 
worse? I would have really liked to have 
seen it.” 

And it may have been this statement of hers 
perhaps that led to the balcony—a little 
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Multicolored blossoms pelted them jrom everywhere 


temporary place close to the stars and with 
two or three Japanese lanterns swinging idly, 
where Mrs. Arthur found them a half hour 
later. 

“Oh, Rose,” she said, “it’s Mr. Dibbs 
sends me. Poor fellow, he’s quite discon- 
solate’—and she laughed at Haney. “So I 
have given him permission of the floor for one 
two-step with you. What about it, dear?” 

Miss O’Connor shrugged her shoulders. 
“low can I when I gambled my whole card 
to Mr. Haney ?” 

In his turn Haney met the question with a 
gleam of droll humor in his eyes. “And how 
could I anyway?” he intimated, looking 
significantly at the girl beside him. 

“You see!’ suggested Haney’s companion, 
glancing up at the other woman. 

“T see,” she returned goodnaturedly, “‘that 
you are a pair of flirts, Mr. Haney possibly 
the worse of the two, and I'll have nothing 
more to do with you. If Mr. Dibbs wants 
you again he can find you himself.” 

It was only toward the finale that Mr. 
Dibbs had mustered the courage. 

“Rose,” he said, approaching her, “the car 
is waiting outside. Aren’t you ready to go?” 

“Not yet.” She was standing there dwell- 
ing with sparkling eyes on the crowd, the 
blick and heave of uniform under the festooned 
lights, the weathered, joy-charged faces of 
the men flashing badinage for badinage with 





the throng of pretty women and _ totally 
unconscious of social scale of any kind. 

“But it’s all over,” persisted her companion. 

“Oh, no, indeed! Besides I promised to 
wait ‘here for Mr. Haney and I wouldn’t 
disappoint him. Here he comes, now!’’* 

And under the circumstances and with 
such a girl what was there for a young business 
man to do but to withdraw, heaving a sigh so 
unconsciously heavy and melodramatic that 
it brought a sudden ripple to the girl’s face, 
then a half stare from her eyes. 

As Haney took his place at her side the 
last string of dancers was leaving the floor, 
and it was practically over for both of them. 
And glancing up at her companion the thought 
that came to the girl was if it might not be he 
who would forget it first. Haney met her 
look with a smile tempered with regret. 
Then the final flare of the madcap two-step 
having died away, an officer got up and made 
a speech of thanks followed by much applause, 
the orchestra burst forth once more, and then 
precipitately, unexpectedly, thrown some- 
where from above, huge balls and bouquets of 
blossoms, white, red and blue, clusters of 
yellow poppies and pansies came floating 
down, and women rushed madly at them cry- 
ing, ‘War on the fleet, war on the fleet!” 

Miss O’Connor was in the jumble in an 
instant. A great white lily hit Haney fair on 
the mouth. 
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“T’ll get back at you for that,” he panted. 
And straightway to the farther end of the room, 
through the melee of sailors, women, and 
flowers they pelted each other. ‘Then Haney, 
getting the worst of it, dipped quickly througha 
door and outside. The girl followed—cearrying 
as ammunition a whole armful of blossoms. 

“Oh, man of the fleet,” she called blithely, 
as she stormed him mercilessly, his back to 


the wall, “surrender, surrender—I’ve got 
you now !”” 
Then—oh, oh! Suddenly the blossoms 


were crushed between them—and there under 
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the same old moon a man once more—daring 
bluejacket like he was—had kissed a maid on 
the lips—twice and three times! 

She struggled away from him with a little 
cry—half joy, certainly not anger. “‘Oh, Mr. 
Haney,” she gasped, “how could you do it!” 

“How could I help do it,” said Haney. 
And the truth was so much on his side that 
she laughed outright at him. 

And that was how a fair daughter of the 
Pacific West forgot herself to entertain an 
ordinary seaman of the Atlantic fleet and did 
not regret it. 
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WHERE FRESH AIR AND OUTDOOR WORK, UNDER THE 
INSPIRATION OF SELF-SACRIFICE, ARE PREPARING 
LITTLE WAIFS OF THE CITY STREETS FOR 
HEALTHY, USEFUL CITIZENSHIP 


By Lucy Baker JEROME 


YTTON SPRINGS used to be one of 
the famous summer resorts of Cali- 


fornia. But of late 


broad-porched, contains about twenty rooms, 
a number of them of generous size and height. 
Here are the dining and 





years, since the property 
has passed through various 
hands, to come finally into 
the possession of the Sal- 
vation Army, it has been 
better known as Golden 
Gate Farm or The Salvation 
Army’s Industrial Home 
for Children. In charge of 
Major Wilfred Bourne and 
his wife, it harbors about 
180 neglected, abandoned 
or orphaned children —little 
waifs who are here being 
taught how to become 
honest, useful and trust- 
worthy citizens. 

The farm is situated in 
the midst of 630 acres of 
the richest and most arable 
land in county. 
The main building, white, 
many-windowed and 
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A BATH IS ONLY A BATH 
BUT AN OUTDOOR TANK IS A SWIM! 


assembly rooms, reception 
and office quarters and the 
babies’ nursery. ‘There 
are also the sewing room 
where the older girls meet 
for instruction three times 
a week, and the kitchen 
with its necessary vegetable, 
meat and refrigerating 
rooms, all beautifully clean 
and looking as if every- 
thing were sterilized. 
Surrounding the main 
building are a number of 
others in use as barns, 
stables, granaries, a school- 
house, egg buildings, 
henhouses, a laundry and 
several cottages where the 
boys are quartered when 
room is needed. 
an overflow lot of 
into the 
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THE SALVATION ARMY'S INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR CHILDREN, IN SONOMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


cottages they are really “baching”’ it in all 
respects save that of meals, for they take 
complete charge of their houses, sweeping, 
cleaning and making beds in a fashion that 
would put a certified chambermaid to shame. 
Three times a day all the band meet in the 
big dining room where breakfast, lunch and 
dinner are served on small tables, each one 
waited on by a girl in charge, who does her 
work quickly, silently and efficiently. ‘There 
is no lack of talk and laughter at the tables, 
for no restriction is placed on either, so the 
long room is filled with the chatter of many 
The food served is excellent, of 
the most wholesome and agreeable kind, and 
each child can eat just as much as is desired, 
for, though appetizing, the fare is simple and 
no ill results can possibly supervene. 

Five o’clock is the rising hour for the boys. 
Every morning at that time sturdy little forms 
are visible in the half light of dawn, scurrying 
into garments, laughing, chaffing and _pelting 
each other with good-natured, boyish ridicule 
as they hurry to the barn to perform the first 
of the day’s duties—that of milking. The 
lanterns flicker as the cows wave their tails 


tongues. 





in sleepy content, and the white streams of 
milk *plunge into the pails with a rattle like 
that of shot. The shadowed barn with its 
animals, its weird, oddly-costumed _ little 
figures on their tripod milking stools, looks 
like an interior by an old master. Later 
the milk will be taken to the dairy where the 
girls appointed for that week will take charge 
of it, and later still butter will be churned. 
The girls are familiar with every detail of this 
work, and their butter—pure, creamy, tasting 
and smelling deliciously—is farcus in the 
county. 

Milking is but one of the morning duties. 
There is stock to be fed, horses to be rubbed 
down and led from their stalls, and hundreds 
of hens, chickens and proudly _ strutting 
roosters to be turned out in the fields. Mail 
must be gone for, the boys and girls attending 
the Healdsburg high driven over, 
the farm horses hitched and due attention 
paid to all the innumerable details which 
mark the beginning of a busy day on a farm. 

Jim is one of the drivers of the big four- 
horse team. He has the care of his team, too, 
although most of the stock is looked after by 


school 
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Tom Shaw, one of the men on the place who 
claims to be the first white man born in the 
county. Jim has a trust to keep which has to 
do with two little brothers and sister of 
eleven who are with him on the farm. Jim is 
worth over two hundred dollars, all of which he 
hasearned and saved since coming to the farm. 
Egg hunting is one of the most pleasurable 
duties of the farm. This takes place after 
school hours, when a squad of boys armed 
with baskets, pails, boxes—anything that will 
hold an egg—starts forth on a hunt for the 
wily hen’s best efforts. There are two thou- 
sand laying hens on the place, and they are 
adepts at picking the most out-of-the-way 
places in which to hide their round, warm, 
little ovals which sometimes cannot be found 
despite the most zealous search. But there 
is a goodly showing made daily, and hundreds 
of eggs are piled up in the old storehouse, 
which is so low that you have to stoop to 
enter the door and which is in charge of a man 
who is such an adept at sorting eggs that he 
can pick out the different brands as quickly 
as he can handle them. The St. Francis 
hotel is supplied with eggs by the farm, and 
the supply rarely fails; for when the boys are 
able to make a showing of more than sixty 
dozen eggs a day they get a reward of some 
kind, and they earn it by keeping the hen- 
houses scrupulously clean, feeding and watering 
the brood religiously and making it a pleasure 
for each Biddy to do her best. The reward 
comes in the shape of a chicken dinner, a pan- 
cake feast in one of the cottages, ora picnic in the 
woods when they all pile into the big carryall 
and go forth for a real gypsy day in the hills. 
Sometimes twenty -five cents is the reward, 
and this means a good deal to these boys, 
for tucked away in the corner of a capacious 
wardrobe in the office is a well-thumbed pile 
of bank books, each with a name and date 
on the cover, and a row of figures running 
down the right side of the first page. ‘These 
books are the property of the boys which the 
bank at Healdsburg takes care of for them. 
The money belongs wholly to the lads and is 
subject to their checks, but it must be said 
to the credit of these manly, intelligent boys 
that it is seldom a figure goes down on the 
wrong side unless it be to help some other 
fellow or tomakea Christmas or a birthday gift. 
When a boy leaves the farm, the money goes 
with him, to be used as he may deem best. 
The farm work—plowing, hoeing, spading 
and seeding—is done by hired men except 
when the boys wish to earn a few extra cents 
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for their bank account, and then they are 
permitted to help. But this must be done 
after school, too, or on Saturdays, when no 
lad is required to do any heavy work, for first 
and last and at all times comes the fact of 
education. ~The custodians of the farm 
believe implicitly in th2 fitting out of these 
boys and girls to take their part in the work 
of the world. The farm doesn’t want to turn 
out farm workers at a dollar per day. It 
wants to turn out a fine lot of splendid, he: ulthy, 
educated workers who will be able to spec ialize 
or do whatever is required of them with the 
sase that belongs to everyone who has had the 
foundation of a broad, enduring education. 
It wants to turn out young men equipped 
mentally and_ physic: ally rig foremen, over- 
seers, electricians, engineers, practical farmers 
and a dozen other trades where good men may 
find places and where one can make just as 
much as his brain or skill entitle him to. 
There are plenty of boys growing up on the 
farm with the ideas of their future careers 
already springing in their minds. Potential 
lawyers, physicians, ministers, clerks, bankers 

these are the men that are being trained at 
the big farm up in the Sonoma hills. To 
this end each child is being taught to make 
the very best of himself and | his opportunities, 
for the girls are ambitious, too, and many a 
possible singer, or teacher, or world worker 
has her dreams as she looks away over the 
crest of the blue-rimmed hills and wonders 
what the future holds for her. 

So the school work is insisted upon. It is 
the thing which counts. The school, which 
consists of eight grades, is in charge of 
certified principal, Miss Gardner, who houses 
her doubled classes in four rooms. She has 
three able ‘assistants, who evince great pride 
in the advancement of their pupils, and bring 
about a warm personal feeling between 
teachers and classes which gives te atmos- 
phere of a large family life to the school. 
Each child knows that “teacher” is his friend, 
and each teacher considers her pupils her 
self-constituted assistants. One critic, who 
knows the farm children and has watched 
their progress with interest, says that in their 
class work they are far ahead of the pupils 
in outside schools. ‘The secret of this lies in 
the fact that these farm boys and girls are 
taught to make the most of their few opportu- 
nities and that they are sowing the seeds of 
self-reliance in a fertile soil. 

Beside the regular school curriculum, 
many of the industrial trades are shown the 
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THE FARM CHORES ARE LIMITED TO THE 


boys who manifest particular adaptation for 
carpentering, harness mending, blacksmithing 
and anything which calls into use their in- 
ventive and manual powers. ‘The girls have 
the laundry, where fifteen hundred pieces are 
washed every week by steam. If the weather 
is propitious, all the fifteen hundred pieces 
can be laundered in a day beginning at 5:30 
and ending at 7. But the ironing of the huge 
basketfuls of clean clothes, which is done by 
hand, means more work and longer days. 
The girls are especially good at this work, 
though some of the boys are not far behind 
and can iron a waist or a pair of trousers as 
handily as any girl, whichis a source of delight 
to them though they scorn any manifestation 
of it, as all boys do. The girls’ particular 
province is the sewing room ‘where Adjutant 
Wilson cuts, and snips, and bastes, and stitches 
with bewildering rapidity, and can turn out 
as many as eleven pairs of overalls and six 
dresses in a day. On certain afternoons the 
girls darn stockings and do the general mend- 
ing, some of them becoming quite expert 
seamstresses by the time they are ready to 


HOURS AFTER SCHOOL AND ON SATURDAYS 


leave the farm. In the sewing room each 
child has a locker, where changes of under- 
clothing are kept. Uniforms have never 
been worn. 

Girls and boys alike are instructed in the 
work of the kitchen, the duty of the boys 
being to peel potatoes, lift heavy pots or pans, 
and bring in wood. ‘There are three boys 
always in the kitchen, and they are kept busy 
while the girls are engaged in biscuit and 
bread making, or in the cooking of savory 
vegetables or simple cakes and pies. Hardly 
a girl of adult age but who is already a good 
little cook of the simpler things. ‘The boys 
help wash the dishes and thus a true co-oper- 
ative system is carried out. 

The brass band is one of the features of 
the farm. ‘There are eighteen embryo musi- 
cians who are being initiated into the mysteries 
of cornet, slide trombone, French horn and 
big drum. Their leader throws so much vim, 
energy and enthusiasm into his instructions 
that it electrifies the boys and they plunge 
into “Marching Through Georgia,” ‘The 
Campbells Are Comin’,” or “Yankee Doodle”’ 
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with a precision and unanimity of attack that 
makes the woods ring. 

Jim, Peter, Ben and Pasquale—little, dark, 
and velvet-eyed, showing his Italian birth by 
the soulfulness with which he plays his instru- 
ment—are in the band. It is a combination of 
plump and thin forms, black and blond hair, 
of jollity, roughness, gentleness and_serious- 
ness that makes a motley crowd. But the 
love of music shines in all the eager, excited 
faces when the leader, Mr. Campbell, his 
fine face shining, too, with the pride and 
pleasure he feels in his boys, waves his baton, 
while the boys’ alert eyes never leave his face 
till the downward swing of the stick, when 
each boy drops his eyes to his score stuck up 
in front of him and plays away with heart, 
hand and head. 

The nursery occupies the upper part of 
the main building. ‘Twenty little ones are 
here, the youngest about eight months old. 
The tiny, pallid-cheeked, violet-eyed baby 
who lies in the bottom of the corner crib, her 
pale baby hands clutching feebly at the rail- 
ings, is one of two beautiful children who were 
left alone in a deserted room in the city to 
die of hunger and cold. They wailed and 
wailed but no one paid any attention, until a 
passing policeman, thinking that the crying 
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THE FARM IS A PLACE WHERE DIFFERENT YOUNGSTERS ARE BROUGHT INTO SYMPATHY WITH ONE ANOTHE 


had gone on a long time, entered the room 
and found them. By and by they were taken 
to the Sonoma farm, and now—well, the doctor 
shakes his head when he looks at the “littlest 
one,” and says: “We'll do the best we can.” 
But the majority of the Golden Gate Farm 
children are happy, healthy, self-reliant and 
strong. Strong physically, which is a good 
thing; strong morally, which is a better. One 
hundred and eighty children have been rescued 
from underground depths of misery, degra- 
dation and squalor too horrible for words, 
and brought into the clear light of a world 
where they are receiving human kindness, 
right training and love. The brains are as 
keen in these little children, the hearts as 
sensitive and the souls as sweet as in the 
children of happier circumstances. The farm 
is doing its part, has done it nobly and effectu- 
ally for four years. But when the farm has 
done its best, and when the boys—Jim and 
Ben, and Peter and John—sturdy, good- 
natured twinkling John—who wants to be a 
lawyer--when all these have completed the 
grammar course and are ready for the next 
step, will they be able to take it? Under the 
law, the district in which the Healdsburg high 
school is situated, is bonded, so that each 
child is asked a tutelary fee of three dollars 
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monthly. Three dollars a month will pay 
his tuition fees. Eight dollars a month will 
clothe and send one of these longing children 
to the high school and give him the oppor- 
tunity for a better and more thorough educa- 
tion which will fit him to be of real use in the 
world. The farm has a mortgage on it of 
$25,000. The Salvation Army hears many 
calls for aid. But now it is uttering a cry 
that should sound to the farthest ends of the 
world, for it is a mighty cry in the cause of 
the children. In the name of the white- 
faced, piteous-eyed, crooked and bowed 
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children whom the Army has rescued and 
changed into  rosy-cheeked, _ bright-eyed, 
straight and fearless child citizens, will the 
cry for further aid be unheard? Were it a 
whisper, it should resound, for it is in the 
name of the helpless—a word which has in 
all times moved worlds. 

“The only thing that kept me going,” says 
Major Bourne, “is the firm conviction that 
this is the very best work in the world, and, 
God helping me, this is the work to which I 
mean to devote my last ounce of energy, 
my last dollar and my last prayer.” 
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This story was awarded the fifth prize in SuNsEt’s short story contest 


N THE opinion of Big Rock Lake, Red 

McQueen took happiness lugubriously. 

It was a matter of common knowledge 
that his grubstaked partner had sold their 
claims for a sum amounting, in the cattle 
country, to a small fortune. It was known 
that, through this stroke of fortune, he had 
immediately made certain his position with 
Miss Molly Perkins, daughter and pride of 
the Box R ranches, and secured her consent 
to a ceremony for an early date. It was con- 
ceded that, in recognition of his experience, 
merit, and future position in the family, he 
would undoubtedly be made foreman of all 
“IKing’” Perkins’ ranches and ranges, and, 
finally, Nature herself proclaimed on him that 
he was young, healthy, and free from care. 

Big Rock Lake looked for exuberance and 
was disappointed. As his friend Simp Gower 
put it—‘Red seemed plumb ailin’.” 

“Acts sort o’ though his mind was sufferin’ 
from string halt,” Simp complained to Billy 
Mead. 

Billy wiped an imaginary drop of liquor 
from the shining top of-the Mint bar. 

“Appears to be mental, eh ?” 

“The same. And I'd like to state it ain’t 
like Red to be involved in a air of mystery. 


Ustial he ain’t no more thoughtful than one 
o’ ol’ man Foster’s yearlin’s goin’ through 
Mis’ Foster’s spring garden. But last few 
days he seems to have all his thoughts just out 
o’ rope reach an’ his mental machinery down 
with its front foot in a gopher hole.” 

Mead threw Simp’s quarter into the register. 

“Why don’t you ask him about it?” he 
queried. “Maybe he’d feel better if he 
worked it out of his system.” 

Gower, turning this recommendation over 
thoughtfully, reached the conclusion that it 
was his friendly duty to help Red free his 
mind. In pursuance of this philanthropic 
purpose he sought out the big cowpuncher 
in the Mint that night, dragged him to a 
corner table and, having responded to Red’s 
“Here’s how!” broached the subject. 

McQueen wiped his lips with a blue bandana 
and glanced furtively about him. Deliber- 
ately he drew from an inside pocket of his 
vest a small bundle, wrapped “round with 
binder twine, that came off by slow degrees 
under his rein-stiffened fingers. 

“There is,” said he, pushing his Stetson 
well back, and casting a challenging look at 
his friend, “there is to be no_ railroad 
tickets in the weddin’ tour of Mrs. Edward 
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Redmond McQueen, alias Molly Perkins. 
Mr. Pullman don’t even sit into the game. 
The ‘Road of a Thousand Wonders’ is in the 
discard for onct. Look a-here!” 

Simp Gower stared stupidly at a 
picture on the cover of a catalogue of auto- 
mobiles. Mechanically he turned the pages, 
floundering through a sea of engine parts, 
intricate innumerable 
springs, bolts, tires, chassis specifications, 
speed tables, cranks, handles and cogs. He 
merely turned, gasping. 

Red grinned, then he shifted in his chair, 
then he flushed. 

“What's the matter with her; ain’t she 
all right ?” 

Simp re-turned two pages and landed in 
the midst of a working diagram of the trans- 
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gearings, wheels, 


mission gearing. 
“She seems to be all there,” he said. 
“Well, what in tarnation you sitting there 
for without showing any signs of sanity ? 
Didn't you bring your mind to town this 


mornin’ °” 


“But Red, you don’t mean 

“That’s pre-cisely what I do! One o’ them 
fancy gasoline parlor cars is goin’ to take 
Mr. and Mrs. McQueen into the Yellowstone 
and back, an’ if you don’t get turned into 
stone sittin’ there you're comin’ along. That 
there i-dentical machine will be here this week 
from Cheyenne, with full book o’ rules for 
playin’. She’s got all the latest improve- 
ments —double cinch, back action, ice-box, 
mother-o’-pearl handles, guaranteed sound 
an’ well broke. An’ on the near shoulder 
she’s branded *E. R. McQ.’ In two weeks 
you an’ me an’ Molly will be on the road to 
Cinnabar, free from care.” 

Gower wet his lips twice, then stalled. 
Automobiles had been as near Big Rock Lake 
as Fletcher, down on the Lewis and Clark 
road, and no nearer. Pizen Jones had 
returned from a trip to Kansas City with a 
load of steers, and described them with much 
fluency, but he and his tale had been received 
as would have befitted another Marco Polo. 
Pizen had asserted, until public ridicule 
shamed him to an angry silence, that “you 
could run ’em anywhere, all day long, and 
never cast a shoe er break a strap” and that 
you could get as much as thirty miles an hour 
out of the imported variety, “foaled in France.” 
Pizen, Big Rock agreed, wasn’t much 
shucks, anyhow. 

Gower turned the last page, gazed for one 
vacant moment at the smoke-belching factory 
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ornamenting the rear cover of the booklet 
and silently shoved the literature toward his 
friend. 

McQueen put down the bottle with a thump. 

“Now what’s the matter with you, you 
blue-faced papoose ?”’ he exclaimed angrily. 
“Are you crazy, ordon’t you know any better ? 
Is there anything in the state of Wyoming 
that isn’t good enough for Molly Perkins ? 
Ain’t I got money enough to buy a dozen 
automobiles if I want to? Don’t I look real 
any more? Say, what’s eatin’ you ?” 

Gower stammered, apologetically. 

“Ex-cuse me, Red. But I—that is, you— 
or, dash it anyway, I don’t care what you do 
with your money as long as you don’t buy me 
a cemetery lot, but I believe you’re plumb 
nutty. You can’t run a automobile any 
more’n Billy Mead can rope a steer. You 
don’t know as much about gasoline as a 
Indian does about readin’ a semaphore sign. 
Ain’t horses and trains good enough for you 
any more?” 

Red gave a relieved laugh. 

“Now, don’t you mind about my runnin’ 
that critter,” he replied. “Of course I don’t 
know anything about ’em. Neither do you. 
Noah never saw a Mexican saddle, but he 
managed a pretty big round-up onct. I’m 
like the ol? maid making love, I can learn. 
Am I crazy ?” 

“You are. Worse’n a colt full of loco weed. 
But it’s a different brand’n I ever saw. Who 
you goin’ to get to mend her, an’ oil her, an’ 
gasoline her, an’ sandpaper her, an’ keep her 
up. I suppose you’re goin’ to be the whole 
outfit, from boss to chuck boy, eh?” 

Red buttoned up his precious catalogue 
and sniffed scornfully. 

“Say, Simp, you give me a pain.” He 
reached around on his gun side and drew a 
roll of bills as thick as his wrist. 

“I didn’t tell you what that Tonopah man 
gave Loomis an’ I ain’t goin’ to. I want it 
to break in on you gradual. But you stay 
in your place as passenger an’ don’t mind 
about the fixin’s. Il tend to them.” 

Weighted down with the secret that had 
made Red the object of curiosity in Big Rock, 
Simp did the only safe thing for him. He 
forsook his usual haunts and rode into the 
g for bald-faced 
steers with the bar-dash-bar brand of the 
W. L. & C. Company. When he turned his 
face homeward the news, in the form of a 
rumor, reached him twenty miles out fram 
Big Rock, became more tangible and definite 
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with each passed pony and chuck outfit, 
and was positively confirmed at the Fox 
Hlole ranch, seven miles out, where he dined. 
When he rode up to the Mint and slung his 
reins over the hitch bar he found ordinary 
topics of conversation lost to view. Drought, 
the threatened spread of glanders, the sale 
of the Mink Mountain ranch to an English- 
ivan, the late wreck on the Western near 
lurbush, the scarcity of good liquor, were 
swallowed up in the all absorbing topic of 
Red MeQueen’s insanity and the arrival, in a 
sealed box ear, of his automobile. Gower, 
thirsty for details? joined a group where old 
Baldy Pottinger, the freight hustler, was 
holding forth at length on what he had ob- 
served through a crack. The listeners smiled 
skeptically when Baldy grew enthusiastic. 

“Slingin’ it on a little thick, ain’t you?” 
was the common query. Gower partially 
quenched a ten-days’ thirst and departed. 

At Red’s he met a stranger. 

“Mr. Gower, this is Mr. Barney Oldfield 
Hornady, which his popular name is Gas. 
Mr. Gas has just come on from Cheyenne 
to wrangle that there machine about which 
you an’ me had conversation before you went 
off lonesome lookin’ for steers in Superstition 
country. Make yourselves acquainted.” 

The acquaintance grew. ‘To Red and 
Simp, watching silently, Hornady displayed 
the uncanny science of a learned man con- 
structing from a pile of bones the perfect 
skeleton of an extinct monster. When his 
work was done and he stood back in Red’s 
barn, wiping his hands om a bit of waste, 
even Gower, the skeptic, warmed to her. 

“I will say,” he admitted to Red, who was 
beaming, “that now she’s been gasolined and 
watered she does stand pretty fair on her feet.” 
Ile repeated this remark later to the many 
thirsting for knowledge, but further than to 
add “She’s about fourteen hands, I should 
guess, bright bay, kind and quiet,” nothing 
could be got from him by the open-mouthed 
ones. “Red’s goin’ through the book of 
rules like a hungry kid finishin’ breakfast,” 
he said, “‘an’ it’s pretty certain he'll be run- 
nin’ through Big Rock like the Limited, two 
hours late, fore many days. Don’t ask me 
any more, I ain’t a guide to Noo York City.” 

They tried her out at night, much to the 
disappointment of Big Rock, which metrop- 
olis, save for one instance, might have remained 
in darkness entirely for many days. That 
instance, Simp once admitted, was a bad 
break on his part. 
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“Td oughtn’t to done it,” he admitted, 
mournfully, when recounting the story. “We 
had two goes in her, an’ Gas handled her 
like an ol’ stager. But when Red tried it 
he run her into a barb wire, an’ cut her bad 
about the off-hind leg, an’ the result was a 
most amazin’ loss of energy in the tire. Gas 
took it off an’ mended it an’ blew it up with a 
kind of horse doctor’s syringe an’ like a fool 
I mentioned up on this fac’ in the Mint. 
‘Seems like holes there is a blamed sight easier 
to get than to get rid of,’ I says to Pete Murray 
and Al Benton, an’ I seen ’em grin. I knew 
right short P'd oughtn’t to have done it, but 
I never let on.” 

“Well, Red and Miss Molly got married 
in due time, with a whole lot o’ fixin’s Red 
didn’t take to any more’n a cow pony to an 
English saddle but Molly wanted ’em and 
Red stood for it like a man. When the 
ceremony was over, includin’ shootin’ out all 
the lights on Main street and chargin’ them 
to Red, he leans over to me an’ says: ‘Fetch 
her out.’ 

“T went through the back way to the barn. 
We had her all packed and cinched up ready 
for the start an’ Gas was outfitted clean up 
to goggles an’ English leather kickin’ straps 
on his legs. ‘Slip her out,’ I says to him, 
‘An’.when you get clear, open her up wide.’ 


“Gas went out o’ that shed like the crack 
o’ doom. You couldn’t see her tail light for 
dust an’ she was kickin’ up a mos€ amazin’ 
lot o’ racket underneath. The Apaches 
standin’ ’round lookin’ for some fun scattered 
in fifty directions when the engines begin to 
cough, an’ it gave us a minute start. I don’t 
know how we done it, but I bundled Red an’ 
Molly into the back seat an’ pulled down the 
cover so quick the crowd didn’t scarcely see 
the openin’ chorus of the show. Then I 
jumped into the seat with Gas and fired seven 
shots straight up into the air an’ let out one 
o’ my best whoops. 

“Let her go,” says McQueen to Gas, an’ 
he shoved her into the high speed with a jerk 
that liked to pull my hat down over the top 
o’ my ears. 

“Look out there!’ he screamed, as we 
shot past Pizen Jones and Pete Murray, an’ 
he opened upa sort of screechin’ whistle under- 
neath that roared like a bunch of long horns 
smellin’ water in a drought. We didn’t miss 
half a dozen of ’em more’n two inches apiece 
an’ they jumped back and pulled their guns. 

* “Duck, everybody,’ I says, an’ Gas slipped 
her up a notch an’ we was fifty yards away 
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an’ goin’ like a barn roof in a Kansas cyclone 
before they begun to pop up from behind. 
I knew what they was after—it them 
tires, but we'd rattled °em too bad to shoot. 
They kicked up a powerful amount of dust 
all around but we was makin’ some dust, too, 
an’ in less time than it takes to rope an’ tie 


was 


an ol’ milk cow in a small corral we was down 
the road lappin’ up distance like a dry puncher 
disposin’ of booze at the openin’ night of a 
new Yuma saloon in July. 

** “Excited ? No, lain’t excited. But when 
I think of Molly Perkins McQueen beginnin’ 
her weddin’ tour hangin’ onto the neck of her 
husband an’ yellin’ bloody murder, an’ of 
Red himself slippin’ from side to side on the 
smooth cushions an’ reachin’ for the hand 
rail that he couldn’t find, an’ of that machine 
jumpin’ from one high place to another and 
spittin’ fire underneath to the tune of ninety 
shots to the minute, I get so warmed up withe 
the pleasure of that event that I ain’t respon- 
sible for my line o’ talk.” 


They build roads in Wyoming, some parts. 
Where Cow Lick range runs down into foot- 
hills the real wonderland of that part of the 
Rockies begins. The grade winds up the 
side of the Lick Creek canon, hesitates and 
wavers on the rocky saddle, then dips down 
into Walker’s basin, a checkerboard, level as 
it the runs one way, 
straight and true, and Walker creek the other, 
at right angles. From the saddle you look 
eighteen miles the Old Woman 
mountains and see the same yellow road, 
and far beyond, where the sky line meets the 
Bear range, the little thread winds around 
the Buffalo butte and Greenhorn, and is 
lost. ‘That is forty miles. But when the 
moon is white you can see it, clearly marked 
in the timber, the only splash of earth in five 
hundred square miles of pine. 


a floor. Across road 


across. to 


At peace with the whole world Red and his 
bride and Simp Gower were whirled through 
the cattle country, feeling the cold air in their 
faces, and marveling at it all, like children. 
At midnight they made Glover, far up in the 
timber land, and put up for the night. The 
enchantment of rapid movement was heavy 
upon them. 

With the following day their passing began 
to attract attention. Red himself said, “Just 
sittin’ in her while Gas fills his tanks makes 
a pretty good hit with me.” 

“That’s a fac’,” Simp rejoined. 
receivin’ right now more undivided 


“We're 


an’ awe- 
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struck attention than the President of the 
United States would goin’ down Pennsylvania 


avenoo in a bathing suit. I’m only sure hopin’ 
they won’t any of these aboriginals find out 
how discommoded it would make us to get 
plugged in the tires.” 

Some of the range riders recognized Red or 
Simp, or both, and there were half a dozen 
friendly stops made, Red exhibiting his car 
with the pride of newly acquired ownership. 
The passer-by would shift in his saddle, or 
clamber down from a high wagon seat, to 
stretch and _ stare. 

Toward noon Simp began to wonder if 
the sport might not grow monotonous and he 
glanced more than once at Red, half suspicious 
that the same thoughts were his. At such 
times as one of their passing friends rolled 
a cigarette, or turned to tighten a cinch or 
adjusted a chafing strap, Simp felt that he 
could detect in Red an itch for the feel of 
reins or the thrill of inhaled tobacco smoke. 
But he put the thought aside as unreasonable. 
Red smoked cigars and dilated ostentatiously 
on the superior qualities of the machine as a 
means of cross-country locomotion. Never- 
theless he walked twice around Bill Bedford’s 
blue mustang, still trembling from a morning 
fight with her new master, and once he hitched 
his trousers at the hips and opened his mouth, 
but and into the 
cushioned tonneau with something very like 
Simp wasn’t sure. But it was like 


closed it again climbed 
a sigh. 
a sigh. 

Out on one of the W. L. & C. Company’s 
ranges a nigger: puncher named Pete Hall 
drove a steer across in front of the machine 
and roped him low to see what would happen. 
Gas stopped in half a length and laughed at 


the cowboy. Red tried to get mad_ but 
couldn't. 
“Doggone your black skin, Pete,” he 


exclaimed, almost affectionately. He wanted 
Pete to take a trial spin in her but Pete said 
no, he “lowed hawses was still suah good 
*‘nough fer him.” He contented himself 
with loping alongside for a time and_ then 
went back, loping easy and looking back 
over his shoulder. 

McQueen shifted where he sat te follow the 
negro’s pinto with his eyes, reaching absent- 
mindedly into his vest for his sack of tobacco. 
He found nothing but a cigar, lighted it, 
threw it away and turned to find Simp’s 
eyes on him. 

“About as easy a contraption as I ever rode 
in,” he said awkwardly. “She moves sort 0’ 
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ike a single footer I seed once at a circus. 
Wonder where Pete picked up that bald face.” 
len miles farther Gas stopped quickly and 
climbed down. Simp and McQueen watched 
his movements with interest. He was 
frowning. 

‘°S matter, Gas ?” from Red. 

“She’s missing every little while, 
replied, a glove in his mouth. 

Missin’ what ?” 

Gas didn’t answer. Instead he laid down 
on his back and worked himself under the ear. 
Red jumped out and squinted at the works. 

“Cast a shoe ?” he queried ingratiatingly. 

“Hand me that big screwdriver,” was all 
he got. 

“Which one? Is she broke down ?” 

“The long one with the red handle, under 
the seat.” 

‘There was a noise like a scared hen going 
down grade and Gas came up, spitting oil 
and dust. 

“It’s the carburetor,” he said. 

“H-m-m-m,” Red commented. ‘“That’s 
an entirely new organ to me.” 

They were two hours there and Simp 
remarked that for the first time in nine years 
he noticed that the sun was hot. Red took 
vreat interest in proceedings, but he didn’tlearn 
much. Gas was puzzled and a bit put out. 

“She don’t mix right,” was all the satis- 
faction Red got from the driver. He was 
im uncommunicative young cuss when he 
was in trouble. 

It was well past dinner time when Red, 
almost in sight of succor, leanetdl over and 
emitted an exclamation of disgust. 


’ the driver 


“Guess we'll have to stop for water again,” 
he said. ‘The nigh tire’s flatter than one o’ 
Simp’s hand beaten omelets.” 

Gas swore, quietly, and climbed down. 
McQueen had guessed right, he said, and 
reached for the jack. The steel flange holding 
the tire wouldn’t come off and when it did it 
kicked out and hit Gas in the face. ‘They 
had to put waterproof solution there before 
they put it on the tire and the whole job 
consumed an hour. Simp openly complained 
of being tired and hungry and Mrs. McQueen 
admitted that she could eat a sandwich. 
Red turned from wandering aimlessly about 
and staring out across the flat to where a 
hunch of cows grazed. 

“We don’t want to mind a little hitch in 
the percession like this,” he said cheerfully. 
‘This is part of the fun.” Simp looked back 
to see if Red meant it. He wasn’t sure. 
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They made a little cattle town called 
Williams at two thirty and for a time there 
was silence. When their chairs were pushed 
back they all felt better and even Simp was 
inclined to look on life again as worth while. 
McQueen disappeared down the street and 
Gower sat on the steps with Mrs. Red and 
smoked. Presently there was commotion 
and men running to see. 

“Dude tryin’ to ride a outlaw without a 
blindfold,” said a passer-by, and quickened 
his steps. Simp strolled down. 

“Plumb fool, that fellow,” he said criti- 
cally. The high fence hid details from view, 
but presently the colt paused for breath and 
the man leaped into the saddle like an Indian. 
Simp stood stock still, amazed, and staggered. 
Store clothes, gold watch chain, imported hat 
and all, Red, the bridegroom, bestrode the 
pitching bronco in the dust of that corral. 
Slowly a grin spread over Gower’s face and he 
turned back to the hotel porch. 

“Nothin’ doin’,” he said to Mrs. McQueen. 


“Most any ol’ travelin’ preacher could keep 
himself refrained from swearin’ if his cinch 
bust,” Simp Gower once stated oracularly. 
“But it takes a plumb man to break himself 
of the habit if he started in right young.” 

It ‘may have been this aphorism of Simp’s 
was called forth by memories of the efforts 
Gas persistently and patiently made in the 
next two days to pilot them into the Yellow- 
stone. He was but indifferently successful. 
Simp said, “A man’d have to talk Canuck, 
Low Dutch an’ Hindustan at a runnin’ walk 
to give any idea of what we went through.” 

They went through everything but their 
money. Luckily Red had his grip on that 
and the roll seemed to diminish but slowly. 
They were at least able to pay their way and, 
in this respect, Gas, the taciturn, finally 
remarked philosophically, they might have 
been worse off. 

Still, even philosophy fails when, for the 
third time.one’s ignition system goes to the 
bad, and one has to clip a piece of barb wire 
and substitute that for copper. ‘This was all 
before ten o’clock on the third day. When 
they started again Gas was irritated. 

“Now we've got her hog-tied,” said Red 
confidently, pulling down his goggles. 

“Don’t never like to let a critter’s head 
down, er kick out of a stirrup ’til I’m pretty 
certain, though,” Simp remarked _ pessi- 
mistically. ‘Think you can ride her now, 
Gas ?” 
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“What in Halifax can anybody tell about 
this fussed-up ignition system ?” Gas snapped 
in reply. 

“All right, sonny,” Red soothed. “Don’t 
get worked up over her. She'll run now, I’m 
bettin’ my pile.” 

But alas for the bright hopes of McQueen, 
she didn’t run far. They didn’t know what 
happened that time because Gas didn’t and 
what Gas didn’t know about gasoline auto- 
mobiles, Red boastingly asserted, “A all-wise 
providence couldn’t you on.” 
crawled under her and over and inside of her, 
he took off more nuts and unfastened more 
screws than a combined reaper and binder has 
in its whole make-up, but he couldn’t stir her. 

“Don’t she jar no-ways?”” Red queried at 
the end of fifteen hot minutes. 


steer Gas 


With his mouth full of grease-covered hair 
springs and lag-screw effects Gas could only 
shake his head. 

“Plumb sot in: her ways,” the cowboy 
ventured. He tried to be jovial; Simp saw, 
and sneered. 

“What in kingdom is this thing for?” Red 
was prospecting under the front seat. He 
pressed a plunger and was rewarded with a 
teaspoonful of gasoline in his hand. 
showed interest. ‘“Wonder where 
that came from.” He did some more screwing 
and rapping and feeling around under the 
edges of things and then he cranked her. 
The engines responded with a roar. 

“How'd you do it?” McQueen called into 
the driver’s ear. 

“I didn’t,” Gas replied, buttoning his 
duster for the eighth time and climbing in 
the “You did.” 

McQueen’s stock in himself went up. 


Gas 


over levers. 

“Pshaw,” he bragged, “I seen there was 
something wrong with her when I first looked 
at her.” 

Gas didn’t even smile. He knew too much. 
But ten miles away he lifted the hood again 
with screwdriver in his hand and his coat 
and goggles on the seat. Then he looked 
at Red grimly. 

“Just take a 
McQueen ?” he 

Of course Red stood for it. 


look at her, will you, Mr. 
suggested. 
Simp howled. 
It was the carburetor again and they got 
away in less than an hour. Warned by the 
experience of the second day Mrs. McQueen 
had brought a lunch and it tided them over 
until they reached Fort Lacey. They were 
sore, and tired and dusty and hot. Mrs. 
McQueen went into the house thet posed as a 
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ruin your rim and there isn’t a repair shop 
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hotel and Simp bought a drink, after having 
been refused by Red. When the skeptic 
came out he found McQueen, his hands 
jammed into his pockets, his hat awry, his 
vest bulging at the top, his feet wide planted, 
facing the machine with an angry scowl and 
apostrophizing it disgustedly. Simp dodged 
behind a barber’s pole. 

“Dang if it ain’t ol’ vitooperative Red,” 
he chuckled. 

“You smooth-nosed, brass-bound, knee- 
sprung dog cart; if you don’t come farthest 
from a howling success of anything I ever saw 
I want somebody to hamstring me.” Mc- 
Queen paused and spat. 


“Automobeel, huh!” His feelings over- 
came him. 
“Automobeel, you! A fine upholstered 


Morris chair and a good imitation of a rich 
fool wasting his money. But for travelin’, 
give me any time a hog-backed Mexican pony 
with the blind staggers. Wish I could ride 
you with spurs!” He ran off into unintelli- 
gible phrases, all profane, and slouched into 
the bar. 


“The ol’ vitooperative Red.” Simp 
laughed and slapped his leg. ‘Wouldn’t 


drink with me, eh, you aristee-cratic toorist, 
eh? Plumb stuck up with your new combined 
reaper an’ harvester, uh?” He laughed 
immoderately. “But you’re sure the ol’ 
vitooperative cuss, Red, you are sure.” His 
tone was almost affectionate. 

Gas spent the rest of the evening tinkering 
on that palace of delight. When he had 
taken her to pieces and set her up again she 
seemed improved, although Simp, still chuck- 
ling, opined that she ‘“’peared a little shy in 
the wind yet, an’ didn’t act bridle broke.” 
They felt better about it when Gas had run 
her around the yard a time or two and, as the 
moon was perfect, late in the evening started 
for Windy gulch, twenty-eight miles distant, 
because there would be mountain trout there 
for breakfast in the morning and the park 
was within striking distance. 

Five miles away the rear tire went bad. 
While trying the machine out in the yard 
she had picked up a nail that had pierced the 
inner tube. ‘The only other tube in the box 
was faulty. Gas patched it up, ran two miles, 
got out and patched it again and ran ten 
minutes. 

“Tear that shoe off and try her awhile,” 
Simp growled. 


“No good,” Gas stated positively. “You’d 
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this side of Helena. Hand me that rope under 
the rear seat.” 

“That’s it, lynch her,’ 
approvingly. 

McQueen handed out the rope and watched 
the driver with some indifference as_ the 
tire was ripped off and the rope wrapped 
around the naked rim, and fastened on with 
wire. 

“Reckon she'll ride kind-a rough, won’t 
she ?” 

“You won’t notice it much. it’s the only 
thing to do.” Gas lighted his lamps and 
climbed wearily in over the handles. Mrs. 
McQueen fell asleep and the angel of the 
enterprise smoked a hand-made cigarette. 
Simp noticed the lapse from cigars and 
dignity, but he only smiled in the dark and 
murmured, “Ol vitooperative Red!” 


’ 


Simp exclaimed, 


No one of the three passengers knew just 
how it happened. They gathered that it 
was the steering gear. The substance of it 
was that the driver had trouble on a grade, 
and in attempting to negotiate a bad turn ran 
them off the road, over a three-foot bank and 
up to the cushions in the coldest water, Simp 
affirmed, “thet ever stayed soft *nough to 
run.” 

That they didn’t turn turtle Gas remarked 
was a miracle. Simp declared that he only 
knew of one greater in modern history and 
that was how anybody would ever own a 
gasoline automobile. Red was cold about 
the extremities and Mrs. Red was on the 
verge of hysteria so that Simp’s sarcastic 
remarks were not well received. He was 
“plumb sore,” he said. If the machine 
hadn’t been “up to her belly in water’ he 
would, he averred, have taken great delight 
in kicking her or breaking up her smaller 
parts with a club. Red remonstrated strongly 
at first, but when Gas had built them a fire 
and they sat there and faced a night of it he 
became less and less zealous. Unopposed 
Simp sputtered awhile and then made peace. 
The warmth restored their spirits and they 
had begun to discuss ways and means when, 
high above them on the grade, they heard the 
jangle of harness, the grind and creak of 
heavy wagons and the sound of a merry if 
unmelodious voice. Jangle, creak and merry 
voice came nearer and presently a big, empty 
freighter appeared around the bend. 

At sight of the fire and the group around it 
the driver stopped, clambered leisurely down 
from his high seat and came over to the edge 
of the grade, where the machine had left it. 
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“Hello, pards and ladies,” said he, with a 
grin. 

“Howdy,” said Simp shortly. He was 
nearest the road. 

“Stalled ?” 

“Looks that a-way.” 

“What do you guess you'll do next ?” 

“Stay here ’til the river rises next spring 
an’ plumb drowns that critter out.” Simp 
pointed disgustedly toward the foundered 
machine, then went on rolling a cigarette. 

“Might snake on and hook her out for you,” 
volunteered the freighter. 

Red rose. “We are kind-a string-halted 
hyar, friend,” he said. “We'd take it plumb 
neighborly of you to give us a snag.” He 
offered his flask. The freighter, a good- 
looking boy, wiped the mouth of the flask 
with his fore-arm and nodded awkwardly 
toward Mrs. McQueen. ‘Here’s how,” he 
said, and drank. 

With the aid of Gas the driver unhooked 
four from his team, apologizing because he 
didn’t carry a wrangler. 





“Left him tied up with important business 
in the Gulch,” he said in explanation. He 
passed the chain around the rear axle, that 
was eighteen inches under water, and in half 
an hour was “‘strung out” again to his wagons, 
thie machine right side up on the road beside 
him. 

“Good luck,” he sang, and climbed on to 
his seat again. 

As he unwound the long, tangled reins 
from the brake head he turned. 

“D’you know Bud Stull had broke jail at 
Cheyenne and is headed this a-way ?” 

Red told him the news hadn’t reached them. 
Stull was the bad man of the state, who had 
been captured two months before after a long 
career of robbery and murder, and at the 
close of a desperate and tragic battle in the 
Mink mountains. One deputy had been 
killed and two of the posse wounded. So 
Stull was free again! 

“Guess they’re after him pretty hot?” 
Red queried. 

“Ed Rickards, a deputy from Moose county, 
with a couple of rangers, ought to be along 
here sometime to-morrow, on the trail. Kind 
a-lookin’ for Bud to make down this backbone 
into the Bad Lands.” 

“Well, hope we get a chanct at him in our 
flyin’ machine,” Red guffawed. “‘So long, 
pard, we're obliged to you.” 

“So long. Don’t chase Bud into no water 
holes, though,” said the driver, with a laugh. 
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“You, Reddy! Pete! Yeh!’ ‘The leaders 
felt the sting of the lash and tightened the 
lead chain, and the others settled into the 
collar. The lumbering wagons moved for- 
ward and the merry driver began a rendition 
wholly satisfactory to himself, of “Jest 
a-wearyin’ for you.” When the sound of the 
lumbering freighter had died away, snatches 
of the love song, tuneless but cheery, came 
back to them through the cajion. 

Contrary to their fears the bath did not 
appear permanently to have disabled the 
machine and in an hour Hornady had her 
back in commission and aroused a hopeful 
and welcome roar when he cranked the en- 
Mrs. McQueen had unearthed some 
Simp 


gines. 
dry clothes, and was herself again. 
unbent rapidly and volunteered to light the 
lamps. He was closing the slide in the tail 
light, the others awaiting him, when, from 


around the bend above them came, this 
time, the hard beat of running horses. Gas 


slid her to one side and stopped his engines 
as four riders bore down on them. 

At sight of the lights the party drew up 
sharply and the leader flung himself to the 
ground and approached the machine. He was 
covered with dust and his face and his horse 
showed signs of a long and hard ride. 

“How far back did you pass a freighter and 
outfit,” he asked with a jerk. ‘That devil, 
Bud Stull, has killed a man an’ drove off with 
his team.”” He employed a vicious expletive. 

“Leave off the exclamation points, pard,” 
Red growled. “My wife’s along.” 

The rider uncovered. “I’ve been riding 
hard, ma’am,” he said apologetically. “I'd 
a-caught my man to-night, but he shot a 
teamster nine miles above here and got away 
from me not six hours ago. An’ so I ain’t 
very noticin’.” 

“We've only passed one outfit, and_ it 
wasn’t your man,” Red said. “This was a 
fellow in the Big Blue 
string, freightin’ up from Lacey. He told us 
about Stull breakin’ jail, an’ that you'd be 
along here “bout to-morrow. He was _ here 
an hour snaking our machine out o’ that 
water hole.” 


nice-faced young 


There was an exclamation of astonishment 
from the officer, echoed by his men. 
“The h 


“*Bout an hour.” 


How long ago 2?” 


- you say! g ag 

“Well, of all the nerve he’s showed since 
we've been on the trail, this is the beatenes’!”’ 
The deputy turned to his men and they talked 
excitedly. 
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McQueen interposed a doubt. 

“You plumb sure “bout the man,” he began, 
but the riders cut him short. 

““He’s got more gall than any ten outlaws in 
the Bad Lands,” exclaimed one. ‘‘’Course 
it’s Stull. He killed Jack Moore, a teamster 
for the Big Blue, just after supper time 
to-night—that is, last night, tied his wrangler 
up to a tree with a note for us, and drove off.” 

Red laughed. “He said his wrangler was 
tied up with important business at the Gulch.” 

“You don’t say it,” the leader ejaculated, 
and laughed, too. ‘‘Well, he knows we are 
after a man on horseback, or afoot, and 
stealin’ that outfit was part of his plan. But 
helpin’ you out the deputy swore again, 
admiringly. ‘‘Well, that was just nerve!’ 

He turned and was about to mount when 
one of his men spoke quietly. 

“Say, that’s right!” he exclaimed. He 
kicked his foot loose from the stirrup, turned 
to Red and pulled down the lapel of his 
pocket, revealing a nickeled star. His voice 
changed to one of oath-made authority. 

“My name’s Ed Rickards, an’ ’'m deputy 
sheriff of Moose county. In the name of the 
law Ill have to confiscate your machine for a 
few hours—maybe a day. Sorry to incon- 
venience you, but you can take our horses and 
ride on to Packard’s; that’s just around that 
bend, not more’n half a mile. Our stock is 
dead on their legs.” 

Simp turned to Red with a grin of delight. 
But the big cowboy was settling back and an 
angry gleam came into his eyes. 

“I guess you’d better guess again, Mr. 
Deputy Sheriff,” he said, indignantly, the 
lines of his face setting into stubborn ones. 
“T calk’late to know a little about law myself, 
an’ I don’t rémember no particular parts of 
the code of this state that pervides for any 
such holdups as this. We're in a_ hurry. 
You’re busy. You'd better keep that way. 
So long!” and he turned to Gas. 

The boy was watching him keenly and 
when he caught McQueen’s nod_leaned- 
forward and threw off the hand brake. 

Instantly the deputy pulled his revolver, 
and a man behind him jerked up a Winchester 
savagely. Hornady remained as he was, 
leaning forward for the levers, but both Simp 
and Red reached for their guns. Wedding 
clothes and civilization had disarmed them 
and they realized it and threw up their hands, 
Simp with a grin, Red glowering. 

“Guess you got the drop on us this time,” 
he growled. ‘But I'll make you wish you’d 
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cut out a different steer before I get through 
with you.” He would have argued the 
matter but the deputy cut him short. 

“Tain’t no use to sit there and chew the 
rag,” he exclaimed inelegantly, as befits a 
man who is talking along a .44 gun barrel. 
‘Don’t make it no more embarrassing for 
ihe lady, but just climb right down out o’ 
your little ol? wagon and take what we give 
you. This is business and you can settle with 
Moose county afterwards. Go back to Lacey 
or go on to Packard’s. ‘Take our horses or 
leave ’em. But move, an’ move quick!” 

Red clambered out and helped his wife to 
the ground. She was not badly frightened, 
being a Wyoming girl, and used to rough and 
hurried action. But she was relieved when 
the Colt was returned to its place, though 
still conspicuously handy. 

‘“Reckon you'll like to chase murderers 
‘round in the dark?” Simp asked of Gas as 
they descended. 

“Don’t make any difference to me, either 
way,” said the youth phlegmatically. But 
it was plain he itched to join the man hunt. 

Red stood apart and growled while the 
men in the posse climbed into the car and 
shoved two suit cases and a roll to the ground. 

“We'll probably be back to Packard’s 
to-morrow .norning but we’re going to stay 
til we get Stull, dead or alive,” Rickards 
continued, and ordered Hornady to get in 
and turn her nose around. “If we don’t 
imake it we'll take the machine back to 
Cheyenne and forward her to you from there. 
Sorry to put you out,” he added grimly, 
“but I’m going to catch Bud Stull if I have 
to take a special train to ’Frisco.” 

Gas walked over to where Red was tighten- 
ing a cinch, having helped his wife to a saddle. 
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“What’ll I do with her when we get through, 
Mr. McQueen?” he asked quietly. ‘We 
may not make Packard’s to-morrow.” And 
grinned. 

Red pulled the stirrup back into its place 
and slipped the reins over the horse’s head. 
Then he put his hand on the young driver’s 
shoulder. ‘The officers, just out of ear shot, 
waited impatiently. 

“Gas,” he said, almost solemnly, “I like 
you. I wish you well. I’m much obliged to 
you for bringin’ us this far and I give you the 
credit for gettin’ us here safe. ‘Take that ol’ 
pile of junk as far as you like. Stay with ’em 
til they catch Bud Stull, put him in her, take 
off your muffler an’ run that ol’ maverick 
over Yellowstone falls. Lose her! Shake 
her hard and come away from her fast! An’ 
when you want a good job, if you’ve lost that 
ol’ wreck for keeps, mind you, come to me 
down on the Box R and I'll take care of you.” 
He shoved a couple of bills into the driver’s 
hand. “Now buzz along, ’cause those gentle- 
men are in a sure hurry. But any time she’s 
good and lost, look me up. So long!” 

McQueen swung himself into the saddle 
with a grace born of long practice. His auto- 
mobile roared and slid away into the darkness. 
He turned to where Simp and his wife sat 
wailing patiently and his face wore a broad 
grin. 

“Say,” he queried, briefly, “wasn’t I 
smooth °” 

“When’ll Gas likely show up to conclude 
this little trip o’ your’n?” Simp asked. 

Red sobered down. 

“Kind o’ uncertain cattle, these automo- 
beels,” he said gravely. “Kind o’ uncertain. 
But say”’—he laughed aloud—‘ain’t I smooth ? 
Didn’t I hand ’em a package ? Whoop-ee !” 
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THREE IMPORTANT FACTORS IN CALIFORNIA'S WELCOME TO THE GRAND LODGE OF ELKS: 
In the center, Leo V. Youngworth, Exalted Ruler of the 








Los Angeles lodge, who will extend that welcome; on 


his right, James M. Shanly, District Deputy Grand Exalted Ruler for Northern California; on his left, 
Motley H. Flint, Chairman of the Los Angeles Committee of Arrangements 


THE ELKS’ WESTERN ROUND-UP 


By Paui GoupsmitH 


The coming grand lodge reunion of the Order of Elks, to be held in 
Los Angeles, California, July 11th to 18th, promises to bring about one of 


the greatest pilgrimages in the history of nations. 


The First Crusade 


would look like the parade of the chicken pickers’ union in comparison. 
Cool-headed railroadmen say that close to 150,000 strangers—most of them 


from the eastern states—will be in Los Angeles that week. 
Elks and what is this rumpus about? 


Who are the 
In the following article the author 


answers these questions, acknowledging his indebtedness for much of the 
information here given to various officials of the merry order, including 
James M. Shanly, District Deputy Grand Exalted Ruler; Motley H. Flint, 
Chairman of the Los Angeles Committee of Arrangements; Henry A. Melvin, 
Past Grand Exalted Ruler; Charles H. Ward, District Deputy Grand Exalted 


Ruler, and others. 


Read this if you would learn of the Elks—and learn espe- 


cially that an elk’s eyetooth is not the official badge of the order: 


HAT someone long ago called “true 
W western hospitality” will be the 
distinguishing feature of the Elks’ 
Grand Lodge Reunion to be held in Los 
Angeles during July. Never in the history 
of California been aroused so much 
enthusiasm in the entertainment of visitors. 
All of the thirty-five lodges of California will 
have headquarters in the convention city, each 
trying to outdo the others in greeting the 
visiting brothers, their families, sweethearts 
and many—oh, so many—friends. 
The idea of the week of pleasure will be 
to make each event “‘so different,” and to be 
something that California can show and such 


has 


as cannot be offered elsewhere. As the visitors 
from the North travel toward Los Angeles 
they will be met at Santa Barbara. ‘Thou- 
sands of travelers from the East will be greeted 
at San Bernardino, where open house will be 
kept at the Elks’ club house. Refreshments, 
flowers and music will be dispensed during 
the entire week. Each train entering San 
Bernardino will be met by a delegation and 
bouquets of flowers distributed to all the 
women visitors, with baskets of oranges to 
all passengers. 

To detail the entire programme would take 
a volume as big as a dictionary, for it is one 
which takes every minute of the entire week, 
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beginning Sunday, July 11th, with automobile 
rides around the city of Los Angeles. On 
Monday there will be a visit to the Cawston 
ostrich farm, Pasadena, where 
lunch will be served, and where chariot races 
will take place at Tournament park. ‘Tues- 
day, Santa Monica, the picturesque oceanside 


thence to 


city, will have a mammoth programme, with 
a clam-bake, and a dozen forms of entertain- 
ment throughout the day. In the evening, 
theater parties will be given at the principal 
theaters in On Wednesday, 
Long Beach day, a great fish dinner will be 
given, and a “three-ring circus” will take all 
day. The evening will be spent in Los An- 
geles with a second theater party for all 
guests. Thursday will be the parade of all 
Elks, also the massed band parade with 


Los Angeles. 


thousands of musicians in line at same time. 
In the evening will be the first of the electrical 
pageants, called the “Electrical Circus Parade.” 
Some of these big floats cost over $12,000 to 
manufacture. This will be the most inter- 
esting and amusing event of the entire week. 
On Friday there will be given a floral and 
feature never before 
The parade 
this day will be of six grand divisions; one of 


allegorical festival, a 


given in any of the gatherings. 


decorated automobiles, an equestrian division 
hundred with 
Fraternal organizations will 
enter floats and uniformed organizations will 


with several beautiful horses 


rich trappings. 
each Thousands of labor 
union men will be in line in uniform. The 
civie division will have floats from every city in 
California. “The parade of all nations will 
be a wonder. On Saturday there will be a 
vreat shake-up at Arcadia, the late “Lucky” 
Baldwin’s and in the 
evening a carnival at Venice is on the list. 


escort entrv. 


world-famous ranch, 
On Friday and Saturday evenings the circus 
parade feature will be repeated. 
ORIGIN OF THE ORDER 
It was the comfortable 
while 


necessity — for 
quarters in which to assemble and 
away a few pleasant hours with congenial 
associates which prompted Charles A. 5S. 
Vivian, an actor, and a few intimate friends 
of the same profession, to organize, in 1867, 
a social club known as the “Jolly Corks.” 
The organization was patterned after an old 
English society of which Vivian and a few 
The extreme 
popularity of Ue club soon forced them to 
Continuing 


others had been members. 
seek more commodious quarters. 
to grow in numbers and financial strength, 


steps were taken for placing the young but 
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popular society upon a more enduring basis. 
To this end a committee was appointed to 
devise the proper ways and means. 

The first step was to select a more dignified 
name. While some of the committee favored 
“Buffalo,” and desired to pattern the new 
organization after the famous English society 
of that name, the majority were desirous of a 
designation purely American in its suggestion. 
By a vote of eight to seven the name Elk was 
adopted. ‘Those who were familiar with the 
habits of the American elk argued that it was 
an appropriate and fitting name for a fraternal 
organization, inasmuch as the American elk 
was noted for its fleetness, its fear of doing 
wrong, its non-combativeness except in the 
defense of its female companion, of its young 
and of the weak and helpless. ‘This statement 
had a tendency to convince the pioneers of 
Elkdom that they had made a wise and happy 
selection of a name for the society. 

So popular did the new order become that 
before the issuing of the first charter, granted 
by the legislature of New York on March 19, 
1871, application was made by a number of 
professional people from Philadelphia to use the 
name of Elks. The permission was granted 
in March, 1871, and the title Philadelphia No. 
2 was given to the first subordinate lodge. 


THE ELKS IN CALIFORNIA 

The far West was not slow to realize that 
had started when 
apprised of the principles of the new organi- 
zation, and on April 23, 1873, a number of 
men who had had the good fortune to join the 
order before coming West, made application 
for a dispensation to establish a lodge to be 
known as San Francisco No. 3. But it was 
not until June 11, 1873, that the charter was 
finally granted, the exalted ruler at that time 
being Thomas W. Keene, the actor. 


something good been 


Following closely upon this event, Sacra- 
mento asked for and granted a 
pensation and charter in 1877. The original 
No. 3 was succeeded by California No. 12, 
while Sacramento gave up its charter. Its 
number was later given to Golden Gate lodge 
into which California No. 12 was merged, 
this latter lodge later assuming the original 

number of San Francisco No. 3, 
and last year Sacramento succeeded in getting 


was dis- 


name and 


back its original number. 
WHAT THE ORDER STANDS FOR 


The objects and purposes of the Order of 
Elks have been materially changed. The 
original “Jolly Corks” were banded together 
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ir social purposes only, while the objects 
of the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
lks of to-day are: 


TO INCULCATE THE PRINCIPLES OF 
BROTHERLY LOVE, CHARITY, JUSTICE 
AND FIDELITY ; TO PROMOTE THE WEL- 
FARE AND ENHANCE THE HAPPINESS 
OF ITS MEMBERS AND TO INCULCATE 
GOODFELLOWSHIP, AND ABOVE ALL 
TO QUICKEN THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN 
PATRIOTISM. 


“This is truly,” writes Mr. Shanly, “a 
wonderfully progressive fraternal order, and 
its marvelous growth has proven what can 
he accomplished by a determined and enthusi- 
astic body of men, when that body stands 
shoulder to shoulder and boosts in the same 
direction.” 

When it is taken into consideration that 
‘annot be formed in communities 
having a population of less than five thousand 
and that but one charter can be issued to a 
city, no matter how large that city may be, its 
growth is most remarkable. Less than twenty 
years ago only three lodges existed in California, 
while to-day it has the fourth greatest number 
of lodges in the United States—thirty-five. 
Fourteen of these are in the southern part, 
while the remaining twenty-one belong to the 
jurisdiction which commences at Salinas and 
runs north to the Oregon line. All of these 
lodges are in a flourishing condition, both 
financially and fraternally. Many own their 
own homes, and those that do not are either 
now building or creating a fund for so doing. 
All Elk buildings have proven financial 
successes, many of them paying dividends of 
from five to six per cent. 

The San Francisco, Oakland and Los 
Angeles buildings are magnificent structures; 
that of San Francisco, equipped, cost over 
$200,000; Oakland, $225,000; Sacramento, 
$209,000; Stockton, $182,000. 


lodges 


CALIFORNIA’S WELCOME 


Justice Henry A. Melvin of the supreme 
court of California, who has been the big 
chief of the grand lodge of Elks, is a poet as 
well as a lawyer. He is president just now of 
San Francisco’s Bohemian Club, and the way 
he can make the adjectives sizzle when his 
Muse’s fire is properly kindled should make 
the late Mr. Swinburne rest uneasily. He 
has recently sent a real verbal handshake 
to all Elkish visitors, and all good Californians 
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THE HOME OF THE LOS ANGELES LODGE OF ELKS 


are going to try their blessedest to live up to it. 
Here it is: 

BROTHERS FROM MOUNTAINS’ FAR- 
THER SIDE: YOURS WILL BE A TRULY 
CALIFORNIAN WELCOME. TO OUR 
HEARTS WILL WE RECEIVE YOU. OUR 
PEERLESS WOMEN WILL SMILE THEIR 
SWEETEST GREETINGS; OUR MEN WILL 
CLASP YOUR HANDS WITH FRATERNAL 
FERVOR; AND ALL WILL BRING OFFER- 
INGS OF EARTH’S MOSB PERFECT 
FRUITS AND MOST EXQUISITEFLOWERS, 
GROWN BENEATH THE TURQUOISE 
BEND OF CALIFORNIA’S SKIES. YOU 
WILL BE BIDDEN TO WONDROUS 
FEASTS. YOU WILL QUAFF CALIFOR- 
NIAN VINTAGES RARER THAN THE 
JUICE FROM GANYMEDE’S CUP—WINES 
THAT WILL BRING YOU THE VERY SUN- 
SHINE AND FRAGRANCE OF OUR HILL- 
SIDES. BY SONG AND SPEECH AND 
ACT WE WILL BID YOU WESTERN WEL- 
COME TO THE SHORES OF THE SEA 
THAT WEARS EACH DAY UPON ITS 
BOSOM THE GORGEOUS JEWEL OF THE 
SETTING SUN. BUT BEST OF ALL, AS 
YOU LINGER, THE FAVORED GUESTS 
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OF THIS FAIR LAND, WILL BE THE 
THOUGHT THAT EVER WITH YOU RE- 
MAIN THE LOVE, THE GRATITUDE, 
THE BENEDICTIONS OF THOSE TO 
WHOM, IN THE DAYS OF OUR FATEFUL 
SORROW, YOU EXTENDED THE HAND 
OF HELP AND UTTERED THE WORD 
OF HOPE. SUCH GIFT, MY BROTHERS, 
IS YOURS FROM CALIFORNIA. NO 
OTHER LAND COULD OFFER SUCH A 
WELCOME. ; 


cs 


During the last two or three years the sub- 
ject of the preservation of the elk in the United 
States has been discussed by writers and 
sportsmen. The charge has frequently been 
made that the Elks’ fraternity is at least 
indirectly responsible for the large destruction 
of the elk animal in recent years: first, by 
wearing the tusks of the bull elk to a consider- 
able extent, which, it is claimed, has served 
to increase the price of these trophies; second, 
by a growing demand on the part of lodge 
members for the heads, horns and_ stuffed 
skins of these animals for decorative pur- 
poses in lodge rooms and in the hallways and 
“dens” of the more well-to-do members of 
the order. Many persons throughout the 
country, interested in this subject, brought the 
matter conspicuously before the Elks’ order 
during the administration of Judge Melvin. 
President Roosevelt’s interest in the preser- 
vation of elk no doubt stimulated discussion 
of the topic to a considerable degree; and, 
though misinformed, he, by his agitation of 
the matter, may be said to have brought the 
subject to a head at the grand lodge session 
at Philadelphia in July, 1907. At that con- 
vention the matter was discussed with the 
result that a resolution was unanimously 
adopted to the effect that a special commission 
should be appointed to investigate the subject 
and report its findings at the next session of 
the grand lodge. 

The commission began its work by making 
a trip to the heart of the elk country in the 
northwestern part of the state of Wyoming. 
Its report says in part: 

WHERE THE ELKS LIVE 

“The object of this trip was for the purpose 
of talking personally with settlers, game 
wardens, guides and hunters living in prox- 
imity to the elk, familiar with conditions 
surrounding his haunts and habits, and to 
note for ourselves the topography of that 
country where the noble animal from which 


we derive our name makes his home, and 
where he can be found more extensively than 
in all other parts of the country combined. 

“It may be interesting to many members 
of the order to learn that the creature known 
in natural history as the elk is not in reality 
the elk at all, but the wapitideer. The animal 
in this country bearing the nearest relation 
to the elk proper is known as the moose. <A 
few of these are to be found in the state of 
Maine, and the remainder, estimated at six 
hundred to eight hundred head, are in the 
state of Wyoming. So far as your committee 
can learn, there are none in any other locality 
in the United States. : 

“We have found from the correspondence 
had with the state game wardens and with 
persons in the states where the elk exist that 
there are at this time approximately the fol- 
lowing number yet remaining: In California 
about 125 head; in Oregon 200 head; in 
thestate of Washington a few bands in the 
Olympic mountains, probably aggregating 
about 3000 to 4000 head; in Idaho, a few 
bands contiguous to the Yellowstone National 
park, probably numbering 1500 to 2000 head; 
in Utah the game warden reports not 
more than fifty head; in Colorado about 2000 
head; in Montana the governor of the state 
reports approximately 15,000 head; in Wyo- 
ming the game warden estimates the number 
at 25,000 head, while Henry T. Allen, the com- 
manding officer of Fort Yellowstone, Wyo- 
ming, increases that estimate to 30,000 head. 

“It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
cemer of population, so to speak, of the elk, 
is the Yellowstone National park and territory 
immediately contiguous to the same. In the 
Yellowstone and the state game _ preserve 
immediately, south of the park, owing to 
National and state statutes, elk are immune 
from attack by man. While Yellowstone park, 
the state game preserve, and the mountains 
adjacent, form an ideal summer home for this 
animal, the altitude is such that in winter the 
snow attains a great depth, and he is obliged 
to seek lower levels and better climatic con- 
ditions in order to obtain sufficient feed. It 
will therefore be apparent that caution should 
be used in estimating the number in this 
region, inasmuch as the elk shifts his abode 
from summer to winter and winter to summer, 
and the same individual animal may often be 
counted twice. 

CIVILIZATION MEANS EXTINCTION 

“The ground cause of the threatened ex- 

tinction of the elk may be stated in four 
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words: the encroach- 
ment of — civilization. 
‘Tle monotonous miles 
of fences that run over 
plains, down the val- 
levs, up and across the 
slopes, have shut him 
wit from the ranges 
where he was wont to 
vet his winter’s food; 
the yearly invasion of 
the public domain on 
the lower mountain 
sides by thousands of 
head of cattle and sheep 
that munch to the very 























Cc. H. WARD, DISTRICT 
DEPUTY GRAND EXALTED 
RULER FOR SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


roots the rich grasses 
adjacent to the ranches. 
Then when the rigors 
of winter fall upon him, 
when the depth of the 
snow forces him into the 
lowlands, he seeks in 
vain for food. The 
cattle and the sheep 
have cropped the 
grasses on the public 
ranges. The magnifi- 
cent creature is piteous- 
ly helpless. His barren 
searchings have sapped 
his strength; his frantic 


wanderings are daily shorter. 
lowered antlers, he stands, the live-long day, 


Finally, with 
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PAST GRAND EXALTED 
RULER 





MOSES P, O'BRIEN, SECRETARY TO THE GRAND 
EXALTED RULER 
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immovable. As dusk 
falls, he sinks upon his 
knees. When the mor- 
row comes, he rests. 


SOME MINOR CAUSES 


“The minor causes 
that are responsible in 
varying degrees — for 
the rapidly decreasing 
number of elk are: 
first, death from natural 
reasons—old age, in- 
firmities and disease; 
secondly, the killing, 
by predatory enemies 
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GRAND ESQUIRE 


of the young elk before 
they are old enough and 
strong enough for self 
defense; third, the slay- 
ing each year of an 
appreciable number by 
bands of roving In- 
dians, seeking meat for 
winter; each year, 
however, the number 
of killed in this man- 
ner is lessening; fourth, 
the legal annual shoot- 
ing of a certain number 
by the ranchmen and 
settlers who cure the 
meat for food; fifth, 


the killing each year, by head hunters, who 
pay the statutory license fee, of those elk 
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of San Francisco, is reported to have 
12,000 pairs, and claims that all of 
them were secured from Indians, who 
dug them from graves for him. 
“While the major portion of genuine 
elks’ teeth now extant have come 
from the Indians, many are obtained 
by others through practices entirely 
legitimate. The person who finds 
the bull elk dead from old age and 
pulls its ivories is not to be censured 
for doing so, nor should the man be 
blamed who extracts the teeth from 
the heads of elk that have perished 
by severe winters. The hunter from 
another state does his killing legally 
under statutory provisions; and other 
persons obtain teeth from elk that 
have died of wounds occasioned by 
high-power guns in the hands of reck- 
less and irresponsible people who have 
been along that way before. The 
securing of teeth by these methods 
is perfectly legitimate. It should 
also be remembered that the closed 
season is a measure of but very recent 
years, and thousands of teeth were 
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carrying antlers that would most magnificently 
adorn the trophy room; and sixth, the 
slaughtering of a limited number by outlaw 
hunters for the obtaining of tusks, horns and 
heads for commercial purposes. 

TUSKS NOT A SYMBOL 

“We are now to consider the charge which 
more than all others is responsible for the 
assertion that the order of Elks is chargeable 
with the ‘approaching extinction of the noble 
creature from which the order’s name_ is 
derived,’ namely, that the wearing of elk 
tusks as symbols by members of the order 
establishes prices so attractive that ‘outlaw’ 
hunters are ruthlessly slaughtering the elk, 
in season and out, for his tusks only. We 
have it from Mr. John D. Losekamp of 
Billings, Montana, that he has 40,000 pairs 
of elk teeth now on hand, and that he has sold 
a like number during the last ten years. Mr. 
Losekamp runs a general store in Billings 
and the greater number of these teeth were 
obtained from Indians who traded them for 
store supplies and_ trinkets. 

“The Indian seems to have no compunctions 
about opening the graves of his ancestors to 
obtain the elks’ teeth that have been buried 
there in the past. E. R. Pelz, a manufacturer 





obtained when the elk was killed for 
its flesh or hide before there was 
any sentiment against it. We have it from Mr. 
W. E. Alexander and his sons that during the 
winter of 1885, 2200 elk were killed along the 
New Fork valley and their hides shipped to 
Salt Lake City, where they were tanned into 
leather. ‘The Messrs. Alexander have a fine 
ranch in the western part of Wyoming, 150 miles 
north of the line of the Union Pacific railroad, 
where they have lived for twenty-five years. 

“The assertion is made and frequently reit- 
erated that the tusk of the American elk is the 
official emblem of the Elks’ order. Jt 7s not 
and never has been an emblem of the order, 
official or otherwise. The impression that 
it is an emblem of the Elks is general among 
outsiders, because so many members of the 
fraternity have taken a fancy to these bits 
of ivory; and the same notion is quite prevalent 
among the Elks themselves, doubtless owing 
to the fact that the teeth are worn by a con- 
siderable number of our brothers. This 
false impression has tended to place a stigma 
upon the Elks’ order by giving the public the 
erroneous idea that it is in a sense imperative 
for every Elk to acquire at his earliest oppor- 
tunity a single tusk, or pair of elk’s teeth, 
even at the sacrifice of the life of this beautiful 
and noble animal.” 
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MINERS AND OTHER FORTUNE SEEKERS LEAVING HAWTHORNE FOR LUCKY BOY 


NEVADA’S LATEST STAMPEDE 


By Le Roy F. Pike 


AZY, dreamy old Hawthorne, at the 
gates of the Great Walker Lake Indian 
reservation, had awakened. All 

activity and bustle. Long, lean prospectors 
of the desert stalked the streets, newspaper 
correspondents and photographers gathered 
in clusters and talked. Men with fair com- 
plexions and tender hands daintily flicked the 
brown dust from their sleeves and toyed with 
shining new revolvers as they tried to look 
calm and unconcerned. From the saloon 
doors came the jingle of coin, the rattle of dice 
and the clatter of ivory balls in roulette wheels 
mixed with the coarse laughter and friendly 
curses of adventurous men. Everyone talked 
gold. Gold was the all-absorbing topic, as 
it was the night before the stampede into the 
Walker reservation, which Uncle Sam_ had 
proclaimed would on the morrow be thrown 
open to the fortune seekers of the world. 

As the noon hour of October 29, 1906, 
slowly drew near thousands of men stood on 
the border line of this long reservation guarded 
by lonely Mt. Grant and a line of rugged, 
picturesque mountains overlooking Walker 
lake, which before that time had only been 
navigated by Indians, and across whose waters 
echoed only the shrill ery of the lonely Piute 


was 


brave or the staccato yelp of the coyote. A 
cloud of dust arose on the slope of Mt. Grant 
and a muffled roar drifted down the mountain 
side and across the lake. This blast was the 
long awaited signal. ‘These thousands of im- 
patient men dashed into the unknown and 
promising fields. 
several in powerful automobiles and others on 
foot. All had one goal, Dutchman creek, where 
years before a determined Dutchman had 
hammered out bullion from a wonderfully 
rich ledge, until he was murdered by Indians. 

For months men had prepared for this 
stampede and now the hills were alive with 
scrambling, crawling seekers of gold, all 
sweating, swearing, grumbling and _ fighting 
for good claims. Hundreds, yes, hundreds of 
rich claims were located. 

Months rolled on, yet no wonderful gold 
discoveries were made. Fortunes were spent 
in a wild endeavor to develop a hidden ledge 
of gold-bearing ore, but fate had decreed that 
nothing should be uncovered. Men gave up 
in despair and tramped from the deserts and 
mountain sides to take part in other stampedes. 


Some were on race horses, 
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They were weary, disappointed men. They 
left the reservation with hanging heads, 


empty purses and many with empty stomachs. 
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They had tried and had lost. Once again 
only the Piutes, the coyotes and the reptiles 
inhabited the land of promise. 


Guy Pritchard, who had led the race into 
Walker Lake in 1906, and who had ventured 
all the wealth he possessed for naught, was at 
work on the old stage road leading from 
Hawthorne to Bodie. He wiped the sweat 
from his brow and with a curse drove his pick 
into the ground and then stretched himself 
for a rest down by the side of his pick. He 
reached lazily over and grasped a piece of 
rock his pick had torn up. He examined it, 
jumped to his feet and yelled as if insane. 

“At last! At last! he shouted. “Lucky boy! 
lucky boy; I have found it at last!” 

His companion, Jim Clark, rushed to his 
side, thinking that he had become demented. 
He grabbed Pritchard but Pritchard thrust 
the rock into his face and shouted: 

“Look, Jim, just look! At last we have 
found the hidden ledge—we are lucky boys!” 

They had uncovered a ledge of fabulously 
rich silver and galena ore. ‘They had opened 
a new bonanza. They staked out six claims 
and called them the Lucky Boy group. They 
worked their claims and secured a_ small 
fortune. They kept their good luck a secret 
until they had become in a way satisfied and 
longed for civilization and then disposed of 
their property to Alvy Miller, Ed Heller, and 
Joe Adams, of Hawthorne. These men 
began working the ledge immediately and it 
proved so rich that they could not keep their 
treasure vault a_ secret. They let others 
know, and in that unaccountable manner in 
which the news of great gold or silver dis- 
coveries spread, the whisper that wonderful 
values had been uncovered inthe Walker Lake 
district, seven miles from old Hawthorne, 
on the slope of Mt. Grant, flew like wildfire. 
It seemed to be carried on every wind and now 
a more thrilling stampede than the mad rush 
of 1906 is on. 

Lucky Boy is talked of everywhere. It is 
the sole topic of interest in Reno mining circles 
and in all parts of the state men engaged in 
mining are throwing aside their picks to take 
part in a new race for fortunes. Clerks in 
stores are giving up their positions to become 
prospectors and all men who have heard the 
call of gold are rushing toward one point, 
Lucky Boy. 

Hawthorne, dubbed a few months ago, by a 
newspaper man, “A desert city of the dead,” 
has revived. This old town is all bustle and 


excitement. Men are sleeping in the streets, 
on barroom floors and in all kinds of huts 
and tents. The road from Thorne on the 
line of the Nevada and California, except for 
its sand and dust, looks like the main thorough- 
fare of a thriving city. Where less than three 
months a 


go, one two-horse stage pulled an 
occasional commercial man across the stretch 
of sand to barter with Alvy Miller, the store- 
keeper, saloonkeeper, postmaster and_ hotel 
owner of Hawthorne, scores of heavily- 
loaded vehicles of all kinds now go with all 
possible speed. There are three large six- 
horse stages making numerous trips daily 
from Thorne to Hawthorne, a distance of 
seven miles, and there are many private 
vehicles engaged in the same business. Auto- 
mobiles have invaded the district and are 
loaded to the guards every trip. On Walker 
lake a gasoline launch is heard every day and 
far into the night throbbing across the still 
waters, carrying men and freight into the new 
camp of Lucky Boy. 

From daylight to sunset, a long line of dust 
marks the trail from Hawthorne, a distance 
of seven miles up the mountain sideand around 
the base of Mt. Grant to the new camp. 
More than a score of leases have been let on 
the Lucky Boy claims and all are making 
good. Up there in the hills men are becoming 
millionaires who only a few short days ago 
tramped into the camp with all their luggage 
on their backs. ‘They have secured leases 
and claims that are proving worth while and 
on which there are real, not mythical, ledges. 

The owners of the original Lucky Boy 
claims are shipping one hundred tons weekly 
to the railroad station at Thorne and it is 
claimed that this ore will run more than 
ninety dollars per ton. They have refused 
one miliion dollars for the property and 
declare that some day the mine will be even 
richer and more profitable than Wingfield’s 
Consolidated at Goldfield. 

J. D. Hubbard, of the Chicago Exploration 
Company, has secured a lease on the Lucky 
Boy group from which he is shipping one 
hundred dollar ore in large lots and the United 
States Smelting Company has taken an option 
on the Alamo group of claims for $1,500,000, 
This company already has men sinking on 
its property and these agents declare that 
Lucky Boy will become the greatest camp 
in Nevada. 

On all sides can be heard from early in the 
morning until the sun dyes the mountain tops 
with its last golden rays, the stroke of 
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UP IN A NIGHT AND SOON TO BE CHANGED TO SUBST ANTIAL BUILDINGS 


rENTS, SPRUNG 


LUCKY BOY IS A CITY OF 
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hammers, click of drills and the detonation of 
blasts as they rattle through the hills and 
across the mirror of water below the camp. 
Men are digging gold and they are happy. 
It is my judgment that Lucky Boy is not a 
one-man camp. It is a camp for the poor 
gold hunter, as every man can secure a lease 
or a claim and hundreds are property owners, 
while there is work for thousands. 

Two live papers have already started in the 
camp and the old Walker Lake Bulletin 
published at Hawthorne has taken on new 
life. ‘Town lots in Hawthorne are at a pre- 
mium and the town will soon stretch past 
the old graveyard, which has heretofore 
marked its gateway, to the edge of the desert 
sea, Walker lake. The lots in Lucky Boy 
are selling for prices higher than lots on the 
main streets of many small cities and many 
men are making small fortunes in real estate. 

Two electric power and water companies 
have been formed and one is now building 
a powerhouse while the other is running a 
pipe line into the camp. An automobile 
road is being built direct from the new town 
to Thorne and a telephone line is in course 
of construction. Lucky Boy is a city of tents, 
having sprung up in a night, as most mining 
camps do, but lumber is being hauled in and 
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soon it will be a city of substantial buildings. 
It is a mushroom mining camp with all the 
scenes of a typical frontier town, but these 
earmarks of a stampede boom camp will 
soon give way for more substantial things. 

Lucky Boy has come to stay. There is 
already talk of the Southern Pacific again 
rebuilding that road from Thorne to Haw- 
thorne and then extending it from Hawthorne 
up into the new district, as the trade is brisk 
and looks permanent. When this is done the 
ore will be shipped in the train loads and no 
more by the hundred tons as it is now necessary. 

The word Lucky Boy has a magic sound 
in all Nevada towns and needs only to be 
mentioned in a group for the speaker to 
secure the rapt attention of all within range 
of his voice. Already the fame of the camp 
is spreading and the stampede promises to 
grow greater instead of diminishing as_ the 
wonder of the find rolls on. I believe the 
camp is sure to be as big as Goldfield and 
greater than Rawhide. Silver and = galena 
predominate, although nearly all the ledges 
carry high gold values. 

Lucky Boy has saloons, stores and gambling 
houses in abundance. It has only missed 
one thing that most camps have at the be- 
ginning, that is a gun fight and a killing. 


A MIDSUMMER IDYL OF 
SANTA CRUZ 


By Joun Hamitron Gitmour 


WHITE sun poured his rays upon the 
pulsing country. Under his advances 
the wheat grew steadily and_ sturdily; 

the apricot trees pushed out new branches 
whose leafy spurs half hid the golden, blush- 
ing fruit; while the thin-leaved peach and 
prune trees flourished mightily with the heat. 

“If there was only a way to be found that 
men could do without eating, how happy 
women would be,” sighed the good housewife 
in her open-air kitchen. 

“Nonsense,” interrupted a voice, “this 
ain’t warm, it’s the best weather ever. You 
can almost see the sugar rising in the grapes.” 


or 


Phat’s small consolation for a woman who 
has to stand over a stove.” 
“There, ma,” answered the man, good- 
humoredly, “you and the girls go down by 
the seashore for a few weeks and rest up.” 
“Its not the trouble, John,” replied the 
woman,” but the girls do need a change: 
they look kind of peaky.” 
“There, there,” he laughed, “go to Santa 
Cruz, and forget about cooking and the place.” 
“Helen will have to come, too,” she said 
aloud. Helen was her sister’s child, who, 
being ambitious, and having learned stenog- 
raphy, worked in a San Francisco office, and 
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perhaps, poor girl, really needed the holiday 
more than the lassies on the vineyard. 

“Of course, of course,” assented the hus- 
band, “take her ‘long when you go through 
the city.” 

Ilelen, city bred and reared, looked on 
Santa Cruz as the most blissful spot on this 
side of the continent. When she received the 
invitation she was in rhapsodies. 

“They don’t know what prison is,” she 
airily said, “so why put it on thick. Santa 
Cruz,” she went on, “is just the place to have 
a good time. All you need is some two 
or three good wash dresses, and oh, I hope 
to goodness my aunt takes a tent in the cottage 
city. It is not a tent at all, you know, but 
just the cutest little houses you ever saw, all 
furnished spick and span.” 


It is a short walk from the station to cottage 
city, and as Helen and her friends passed 
along the esplanade, she noticed with keen 
interest the persons hastening from the beach 
to the big hotel on the hill. 

“They are hurrying back, probably, to 
dress for dinner,” thought Helen, for ‘‘to dress 
for dinner,”” was to her the height of bliss, 
for it bespoke the fashionable world. Her 
reflections in this direction received confirma- 
tion, for she saw a tall young fellow in dinner 
jacket, without hat or overcoat, strolling 
leisurely toward the casino, She recognized 
him as one who often came into the office, and 
though without money, held, as she under- 
stood, an enviable position in society. She 
wondered what brought him down there, 
and whether he would know her here at the 
beach, for in the office he was all friendliness. 





THE GREAT CASINO LOOKS UPON THE BLUE PACIE 


iC ACROSS A BEACH CROWDED WITH HAPPINESS 


The sun had set, and the sea was bathed in 
misty vapor of violet hue. The Balboa, 
shining white against the somber background, 
suddenly became enveloped in the purpling 
haze, and was part of the darkening waters. 
The long pier, jutting out in the bay, became 
indistinct as a spider’s web, and the few people 
on the beach were as phantom figures in the 
gathering gloom. Then, as if by the touch 
of some fairy hand, lights began to glitter. 
The Balboa was etched out in tiny electric 
bulbs; the entire waterfront was a myriad of 
sparkling lights. 

The party was guided promptly to their 
cottage, for if there had been no attendant 
the task of finding the one reserved for them 
out of five hundred built on the same plan 
would have been difficult. It was large enough 
to accommodate eight persons and so not 
cramped for room. 

“I am used to space,” her aunt explained, 
“and hate to be cooped up.” They did not 
tarry long in the house. 

Already the faint strains of an orchestra 
were heard, telling of amusement in the big 
casino. “They play through dinner,” ex- 
plained Helen to her cousins, “but oh, let 
us go down on the board walk. They say 
it is just grand.” The entrance hall to the 
casino was comfortably thronged, and_ the 
concessionaires were driving a thriving trade. 
Some young people were at the tables eating 
ice cream or drinking lemonade, while outside 
the hum of voices was loud, and above all 
could be heard the beseeching tones of the 
spiclers. The walk was brilliantly illuminated, 
and as the evening wore on it became densely 
crowded. 
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CLOSE BESIDE THE TRACK, THE GLANT SEQUOIAS TOWERED TO THE CLOUDLESS BLUE 


Helen noticed with keen delight that her 
dress of white was in keeping with the scene 
and the people. Many of the girls had dis- 
pensed with hats and looked as if they had 
“just run over”’ to join in the gaiety. 

When Helen glanced about the casino she 
saw her friend of the dinner jacket in one of 
the boxes chatting with some ladies. Their 
eyes met and he gave a friendly nod. 

A little later he made his way to them. 
“Tam awfully glad to see you here,” he said; 
“isn’t it nice to be away from that awful 
office. It feel ever so much 


makes one 


"9 


fa 


younger and brighter, and all that sort of 


thing. Don’t dance ?” 
“I’m devoted to Santa Cruz,” he said later. 
lhere is so much doing here. It never gets 
other resorts. 


you 


monotonous as_ at seaside 
When I am tired of hanging around the hotel 
I come here. One meets so many 
people—you, for example. If I had 
somewhere else, I would never have had so 
delightful a One breakfast, 
lunch and dine here to perfection.” 

“And what else is there todo ?”’ asked Helen; 
“one can’t eat all day long.” 


down 


gone 


dance. can 











SEWEEN AIRY WALLS OF EVERGREEN VERDURE, 

“True; there is swimming, and such de- 
lightful walks and Many people 
make an excursion to Felton, and the drive 
there is one of the most charming in the state. 
Oh, you will be able to put in a very pleasant 
fortnight.” 

The last dance had been danced; the last 
tune played, and the crowds began to melt 
Helen and her party thought of 


drives. 


away before 
withdrawing. 

“IT knew I would find you all here,’ 
Arthur; “it is really a pity to go home 
on such a night as this. 


’ 


said 
just 
Let 


to go to sleep 


THE SAN LORENZO SLIPS LAUGHING TO THE SEA 


us take one turn down the board walk, and 
then I will see you home.” 

They went down the walk, the alligator 
was sleeping peacefully inside his cage; the 
world-famous songsters had retreated to their 
lairs, and the bathhouse was empty except 
for an occasional attendant. 


From its position on the coast Santa Cruz 
is protected from rough seas, and though 
sometimes the waves are playfully inclined 
and are strong enough to pick up a stout 
and a strong swimmer and cast him on the 
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beach with as little ceremony as if he were a 
pebble, they are never so wild as to prevent 
even the timid from “bucking” them. More 
times the waves roll in lazily in one continuous 
wall, breaking a few yards away from the 
casino. 

The ship Balboa has dining rooms and 
ballrooms, also a cafe, and a person can swim 
out to the vessel for refreshments. In_ the 
afternoons, naturally, there is the greatest 
number of swimmers, and the beach parade is 
worth seeing. The expert swimmer is there, 
and if any person has timidity about venturing 
in his presence alone gives confidence even 
to the most fainthearted. 

A swim in the ocean is the best tonic for 
all kinds of nervous disorders, and there is 
so much doing here that this tonic has to be 
taken to brace the person to fresh endeavor. 

Though there is no place on the coast where 
a person can enjoy better rest, yet when people 
sleep at Santa Cruz, it is one of those unsolved 
mysteries. No one wants to go to bed, it 
seems. There are always couples to be found 
strolling along the board walk on clear moon- 
light nights, and yet the same people will be 
up bright and early in the morning. 

“T declare,” said Helen, after she had been 
buffeted about rudely by the waves, “that a 
person feels as if they had never been tired 
after being in the water. I went into the surf 
feeling somewhat fagged out, but I came out 
as if I had taken some kind of elixir, and feel 
that I could start right in again and keep on 
going forever and ever without stopping. — It 
is the most wonderful thing I ever experienced.” 

“Really,” replied Arthur, “when one comes 
to think about it what a luxurious people we 
are. They talk about the luxury of the old 
Romans and we gaze with wonder-bulging 
eyes at the ruins of the baths, say of Caracella. 
Yes, he and others like him did build beautiful 
baths at the fashionable watering places of 
their times. But if those ancient Romans 
could come back to earth I would like to hear 
their comments upon Santa Cruz, during the 
height of the season, and its baths. 

“What would they say to a ballroom on 
the ocean, a casino which housed a cafe, a 
bathroom, a theater and other numerous 
attractions? Then a board walk which had 
a railroad train, and concert halls, and hot 
and cold plunges in fresh and salt water, a 
skating rink and other amusements repre- 
senting an outlay of $500,000 ? 

“Can you not imagine thatold Roman saying, 
‘We decried the luxury of our times, and said 
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people were being demoralized by too much 
pleasure, but, alas, we did not know what 
pleasure meant. Let us, my dear Augustus, 
creep back into our tombs and confess one 
to the other that we are what the moderns call 
- chumps’ ?” 

“Some people seem to find pleasure in the 
reverse of being luxurious,” laughed Helen, 
as she pointed out a group who were iying in 
the sand using a log as a pillow. 

“Oh, there are the Bunkers,” said Arthur; 
“they are immensely wealthy and come to 
Santa Cruz regularly every summer to have 
an idle time. They take in the pleasures 
methodically, but their greatest delight is to 
loll away the hours on the seashore.” 


But Helen was from San Francisco. Much 
as she enjoyed the idling on the beach, she 
felt that action was necessary to enjoyment. 
She could not realize that physical idleness 
meant pleasure, as it did to her friends from 
the country, and so welcomed Arthur’s sug- 
gestion to start afresh for pleasures new. 

“Don’t you want to walk f” he said. 

“Yes,” she assented eagerly. “I would 
just go crazy lying there all day.” 

They turned into the big hall, and stopped 
at one of the tables to drink lemonade. 

“Who was that you bowed to?” she asked. 

“Why, he is the famous railroad man who 
has never been beaten in any kind of a fight. 
Ill introduce you to him, we are sure to run 
across him. 

‘Then there is a great financier here from 
the East. Pll point him out to you. Oh, 
Santa Cruz is quite a place for celebrities,” 
he laughed. 

“Don’t you know that Mrs. Fiske, the 
actress, has a lovely home on the road to 
Brookdale. It is a cottage with lots of trees 
and flowers about it, and when she needs a 
rest, she comes here.” 

“You mean Mrs. Fiske, who plays “Becky 
Sharp’ and ‘Hedda Gabler’ and ‘Tess’ es 

“T do, most certainly; she thinks there is no 
place in the world like Santa Cruz. 

“Didn't you notice how well you slept last 
night? Well, that is the secret of the place, 
and why people come here. I remember 
reading about a wealthy New Yorker, who 
could not sleep, so he kept a big steam yacht 
and used to sail out to the ocean every night 
and return in the morning, and that enabled 
him to sleep. Now if he had only known of 
Santa Cruz, he would have been cured of 
insomnia. For idling on the beach, swimming 
and fishing are the true cures for the nerves.” 
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HERE BY THE SILVER RIVER THEY WERE NEARER TO NATURE, SOMEHOW, THAN BY THE SEA 


“Is fishing good for the nerves?” asked 
Helen. 

“Nothing better. It is the only sport 
which calms and pleases, and we must try 
it some day.” 

To partake of every pleasure that Santa 
Cruz lavishly gives, one must go a-fishing. 
It is a sport which does not tire, for the bay 
teems with fish and he must be a poor fisher- 
man, indeed, who cannot bring home a good 
supply. 

If he is skilled with the rod and line he will 
have all the fun he possibly can have in land- 


ing salmon and_ yellowtail, or he may hook 
The latter is, perhaps, the 
most combative of fish caught by rod and line. 
A salmon rod can be used for his capture; 
but the man that hooks a yellowtail has to 
be an expert or else his reward would be 
broken tackle. 

Santa Cruz and vicinity possess a number 
of beautiful streams where steelhead and 
trout may be caught, and for the angler who 
prefers the giant redwoods to the more strenu- 
ous sea fishing there is ample opportunity 
for him to indulge in his favorite trout fishing, 


a black sea bass. 
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The San Lorenzo, wiih its various branches, 
drains a large portion of the Santa Cruz 
range, 
fishing 
its stre 
Basin, 
“In 


fishing,” 


and the Soquel river is another favorite 


stream, and the ocean side also has 


ams flowing through the famous Big 
where trout fishing can be had. 
understand all 
Arthur, “it is incumbent 
Brookdale on the San 


river and inspect the hatchery. 


order to fully about 


suid on 


you to visit Lorenzo 
It is an casy 
drive, only twelve miles from Santa Cruz, and 
the 


beauty of the scenery. 


road is never wearisome owing to. the 
The hatchery Was 
established and is maintained by the county 
and the land and water power was donated 
by a public-spirited citizen, Mr. Logan. 
This place is considered the most perfect 
spot in California in the point of water and 
climate for the 
trout. About 50,000 rainbow 
hatched annually and thus every 


successful propagation — of 


trout egos are 
year an 
abundant supply of fish is assured for every 
stream in the county.” 

“Tam sure,” said Helen, “a person ought to 
be happy in these woods. T never quite agree 
the 


we have 


the woods, 
Here 


all three, and so even the most discontented 


with myself which I prefer 


mountains, or the seashore. 
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person ought to be happy. For if a person 


feels weary of 


the sea, he can come up here 
the the 
balsam odors of the woods. Is it not beau- 
tiful 2” 

At their feet was the river like a ribbon of 
satin —sometimes dull, and then flashed with 
light and life, as an errant sunbeam creeping 


and exchange fresh sea breeze for 


through the tangled mass of foliage bent down 
to salute the stream. 

The the them. 
They were nearer to nature here than by the 


peace of woods was on 
loud-sounding sea. 
“This is the first time,” said Helen, “IT have 
felt really at peace with the world, and that 
the world was really beautiful. I have been 
blind before. Not only with 


the eyes that can be seen, but with the eyes 


I can see now. 


that are not seen.” 

“Thank you,” said she, as he left her at 
her cottage, “I am so much obliged to you. 
I will never forget the pleasures of the day, 
and shall remember with gratitude that you 
made me see with my hidden eyes.” 

“Of course, Vl see you again,” he said, 
“and perhaps,” he added with a smile, “*we 
tovether might discover some unseen beauties 

a 


San Francisco.” 
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AT SUNSET THE LAKE IS A MATCHLESS KALEIDOSCOPE OF COLORS 


TAHOE, WHERE SKY AND 
WATER MEET 


By Ben C., 


IKE the Yosemite and the Big Trees, 
the grandeur of Lake Tahoe remains 
forever on the tablets of the beholder’s 

mind. From early in May until late in 
October the climate here is as perfect as that 


TRUMAN 

delightful interlude known in the eastern 
states as Indian The mornings 
are sunny and clear and crispy and_ bright, 
The going from 


sulmimer. 


and the evenings delightful. 
view of the monarch of day is illuminated 
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by a mighty procession of kaleidoscopic 
colors. The summer and autumn. sunsets 
on ‘Tahoe are remarkable for their extrava- 
gant wealth of coloring and unsurpassed 
beauty—far superior, the critics say, to those 
mirrored in Constance, Como or Maggiore. 
Albert Bierstadt once said to me that no 
painter would dare put on canvas the mighty 
array of color on Tahoe’s skies and waters 
during a descending sun. 

There is no other such stately body of water 
in the world. There is grandeur and en- 
chantment at all times in the scenery which 
environs ‘Tahoe and never-ending means of 
pleasure and exhilaration on its breast. 
The panorama of mountain and_ valley, 
meadowiand and woodland, sunshine and 
shadow, viewed from the Tavern, Tallac, 
Glenbrook, McKinney’s, Emerald bay, and 
other points, is most inspiring and impressive. 
No one who has never visited Tahoe can be 
persuaded of its ravishing reality. Not in 
the Alps, or the Pyrenees, the Cascades or 
Rockies, is there a body of water to compare. 
The surface is six thousand feet above the 
sea, although tidewater is less than three 
hundred miles away. ‘The water is so trans- 
parent that one may look down in many 
places more than a hundred feet; and they 
possess a beauty and diversity of color to be 
seen in no other inland sea. All around are 
rock-ribbed and snow-capped peaks rising 
majestically from three to five thousand feet 
above the lake. Tallac is the most noted, 
partly on account of its beauty and height, 
and partly because it may be easily ascended. 
And from the summit of this noble white- 
mantled earth giant may be seen fourteen 
lakes, the chief being Fallen Leaf (6321 feet 
altitude); Cascade (6532 feet); Grass lake 
(7681 feet); and Gillmore (8338 feet). 

I have seen and sailed on nearly all of the 
notable lakes of the United States and Europe, 
many of which are possessed of indescribable 
charm. Lake George is a gem of extreme 
prettiness; Champlain betrays attractive com- 
mercial activities; Lucerne, because of its 
many old bridges and picturesque cities, 
arrests the attention of the traveler on all 
sides; Erie and Michigan are ocean-like and 
mighty; Geneva is lovely and_ splendid; 
Como and Maggiore, bewitchingly beautiful. 
But Tahoe is loftier and more majestic, 
statelier and more impressive, grander and 
more omnipotent. Its waters surpass all 
others in purity and clearness and in their 
wonderful and magnificent depths. And 





AND WATER MEET 


these waters never freeze, and are nearly as 
cold in summer as in winter. No other body 
of water in the world presents similar con- 
ditions. During the summer Tahoe’s tem- 
perature only reaches a few degrees higher 
than at other seasons, which decreases with 
decreasing depth to about seven hundred 
feet, while below this depth there is no change, 
it being six degrees above the freezing point. 
This coldness of the low water is given as the 
reason why drowned bodies never rise to the 
surface. The trip around the lake is one of 
the most delightful embraced in any itinerary. 
It takes about seven hours, say from about 
9:30 until 4:30, and seventy odd miles are 
traversed. 

As is well known the fishing in Tahoe and 
the fourteen other lakes that may be seen 
from the summit of Tallac is undoubtedly 
the best in America and the number of trout 
taken every season exceeds that of any hun- 
dred lakes elsewhere. Fish are shipped to 
San Francisco daily from the first of June 
until the middle of October and all the hotels 
on the lake serve trout from once to twice 
daily. The fish are taken principally by 
trolling a few miles from shore at any point. 
Those taken in this way average from one 
pound to four pounds, the average weight 
being two pounds each. It is not uncommon 
to get two or three five-pounders in a forenoon 
and twice in 1908 fourteen-pounders were 
brought in, and one twenty-six pounder in 
June. In July last year J. U. Haley, of the 
Tahoe railway, landed a_ thirty-pounder, 
the largest ever taken since records have 
been kept. At the hatchery last season 
about 1,000,000 began their young lives. 
They are fed on finely hashed liver and 
skimmed milk for many weeks and then placed 
in the creeks running into the lake out of 
reach of bigger trout, where they remain 
until they can take care of themselves. One 
method of fishing here is from an anchored 
boat near shore, with rod and reel and live 
minnows for bait. 

Fly fishing is great sport for miles along 
the Truckee river and in smaller streams 
flowing into Tahoe and also in Cascade, 
Fallen Leaf, Gillmore, Grass and_ other 
accessible lakes. Scores of San Francisco, 
Sacramento and Los Angeles disciples of 
the never-to-be-forgotten Izaak who scorn 
both spoon and bait seek the — pure, 
cold, waters of the Truckee, clad in true 
fisherman’s garb, with only the proper imple- 
ments of fly fishing, a lunch of sandwich and 











































































TAHOE IS HEMMED IN BY SUMMER SNOWS AND BORDERED BY ANCIENT PINES 


hard-boiled egg and, perhaps, a canteen 
of something cool and refreshing as a 
concomitant. These worshipers in Nature’s 
sanctuaries leave the world behind them 
and dally only with the waters of the Truckee 
in their most witching moods. They familiar- 
ize themselves with the ceaseless changes in 
the river’s countenance, varying from sunshine 
to shadow, and from shadow to sunshine, 
and catch all the harmonies of her rapturous 
music. They cast their flies where 


Rivulets dance their wayward rounds 
and the canticles of the merry little cataracts 


sweetly drown all the discordant sounds and 
thoughts they have left behind. They me- 


ander the festooned banks of one of the most 
bewitching streams in the world, around 
lichen-wreathed bowlders that may have 
been thrown in some brick-bat war by ante- 
diluvian ‘Titans. They inhale ineffable odors 
from tree and shrub and blossom, and _ revel 
in an atmosphere rarer than any utopian 
dream. So majestic are the far and near 
earth giants, whose snowy summits sometimes 
seem to reach into the very heavens, and so 
jocund are all the other environments, that 
these quiet whippers of ‘Truckee’s sapphire 
waters deeply impressed. 
The shyest and most delicate flowers, set in 


become most 


the mosaic of azure and golden mosses, 
are everywhere revealed to their gaze, and 
they worship not in temples built by hands. 


A CALIFORNIA CHAMONIX 


By Werserr EK. Law 


IF’ VY-EIGHT miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, a few miles below Los Gatos, in 
the heart of the Santa Cruz mountains, 

lies the estate of Chamonix, the surroundings 
of which bring up a vivid memory of that 
village in southern France which nestles at the 
base of Mt. Blane. There are two hundred 
and fifty acres of sunkissed upland and 
shadowy, leafy dell stretches of wine grapes 
bask in the warmth of the red-earthed knolls; 
groves of orange, lime, pomelo and lemon 
trees, mingled with many varieties of apples, 
pears, peaches and apricots, attest the perfect 
blending at Chamonix of the tropical and the 
temperate. 





In picturesque underbrush luscious berries 
try to hide their temptingness from marauding 
fingers. Streams, clear and cold from the 
mountains, tumble and gurgle down their 
winding courses, over bowlders and _ fallen 
logs. Walks have been cleared along the 
streams and rustic redwood bridges invite 
the view at the most charming spots. As you 
pause, looking downward, a trout flashes 
like a momentary sunbeam. Above, the 
variegated network of foliage tries to hide a 
smiling sky. Redwoods, sycamores, oaks, 
bays, maple, pine and spruce join branches 
and mingle leaves harmoniously. A lake 
has been created on the highland, water 
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being conveyed to it through a main from 
a neighboring cafon. This highland lake 
has the blue of the sky in it and holds an ideal 
position. The reward of the stouthearted 
who mount above the lake to the top of the 
adjoining hills is a view that takes one back 
to the Riviera—to the curve of Naples bay. 
For, sweeping its blue crescent into the wooded 
hills of Del Monte, the bay of Monterey in 
perfect beauty spreads before you. Nearer, 
across the ridges, but a few miles to the south- 
west, lies the Big Basin, the forest primeval 
of majestic sempervirens redwood. But turn 
around and the checkerboard of the Santa 
Clara valley lies before you—a level garden 
nearly fifty miles long and over twenty wide. 

Of California’s | much-praised 
Chamonix has the best. In the summer, 
the genial warmth of an ever-smiling sun, 
tempered by the Pacific’s cool breezes, sifts 
through the redwoods. It is difficult to decide 
which is the more delightful, summer or 
winter. They differ here merely in degree, 
not in kind. No snow has ever whitened 
these hills; Jack Frost here is like your good- 
natured house dog—he mouths you but does 
not bite. In the clear, crisp, dry stretches 


climate, 


around Christmas the air is a tonic; it is a 
joy merely to be alive. In January the golden 
California poppy waves the way to the almost 
endless variety of wild flowers which carpet 
the hills and meadows and line the roads. 

At Chamonix, not only are art and nature 
harmoniously blended, but the practical and 
the beautiful have joined hands. Chrysan- 
themums of size and color that approach the 





miraculous blossom in autumn. They are 
trained and developed even as are the lusty 
footballists at whose annual struggles they 
play so important a part. 

Of alfalfa many crops are gathered during 
the year. In the peaceful oak meadows 
sleek and contented stock find browsing at all 
seasons. Thus the gentleman farmer sows 
not only time and money, and, great as is the 
boon and well worth all effort, reaps not only 
health and pleasure as a result of his communion 
with nature. She is indulgently generous in 
California and gives as well as takes. San 
Francisco, by rail less than two hours distant, 
offers a ready market for all of nature’s 
products. The metropolis is queen of her 
vast surroundings. The great stream of 
traffic, pouring in from the West and the far 
East, must enter through the Golden Gate. 
The two great valleys, the state’s mighty 
granary, find at San Francisco their natural 
outlet. Here, then, is a near, a ready and 
an ever-growing market. The gentleman 
farmer, wishing to escape from the stress of 
city life to go far from the madding crowd 
and commune with nature in her choicest 
moods—yet unable to live by such com- 
munion alone—may without far search find 
other Chamonix in California. 

But it is not with thoughts utilitarian 
that one would take leave here. Come the 
holiday or the week’s end, one flies from 
the city’s turmoil, straight for the peaceful, 
gentle, comforting, beautiful breast of nature, 


as one , goes for solace to the companion- 
ship of A his love. 
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AT CHAMONIX, AN ESTATE IN THE SANTA CRUZ MOUNTAINS, CALIFORNIA 






































By Vinair E. Ror 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. DE LAPPE 


LITTLE south wind came over a 
stretch of grass flowers, set so thick 
that tuey made a mile look blue. On 

the same fragrant wind there came, faint and 
far, the mellow notes of a small chime, the 
bells at the old adobe mission of San Fernando, 
keeping lonely guard by its clump of trees 
on the banks of that lying small stream, the 
Barenda. Straggling vaqueros went lazily 
in from the range each day to let the thin, 
earnest Father Folet, with his face of a vision- 
seeing saint, pray for their worthless souls. 

Harley Bell leaned on his saddle horn and 
chewed a long grass stem. 

“How is the old he-wolf taking it?” he 
asked. 

“Like you’d expect him to, with his tongue 
out and slathering foam. He says the curse 
of one pure blooded gringo is heavier than 
the hand of God. Thinks you cursed the 
country and that the curse fell on the child 
as the best it held. It was the best, too, 
Harley Bell. You know how pretty that 
little fellow was, like Felicita herself, black- 
haired and -eyed and slim.” 

The speaker, lying on the grass beneath 
a low bush, with his long rein on his arm that 
his lean pony might graze, pulled his hat 
lower over his blue eyes. “My gracious, 
Harley Bell,” he said, “I pity the old man. 


He’s one-third Aztec and half Inca, and 
just enough of the Lord’s own white to make 
him a mystery to himself. He’s wild and 
mourning night and day at that month-old 
grave.” Harley Bell frowned miserably. 

“And Felicita ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, Felicita—she is all white, and gentle 
and a woman. She cries by herself and_ talks 
brave to old Mendez. It is a queer thing, 
New York education and Aztec superstition 
facing each other for the comfort of a common 
grief, each bewildered by the other.” 

Harley Bell threw away his grass stem 
with an oath. 

**___ such mixtures!”’ he said. 

“Yes,” agreed Dyke Harkin, on the ground, 
“but what would you? He is as he is and 
blood must run its course, you know. But 
for Felicita—you and I of all the country 
know what it is to her. Only a whole white 
man could. She doesn’t know herself, just 
talks and comforts and goes about with big 
eyes full of wonderment. It’s the inevitable 
result of the foreign graft of teaching. Why 
didn’t the dead mother of those two let her 
daughter stay in the country and grow up as 
her blood was meant? She was white, all 
white, and she knew the struggle of a strange 
adjustment; therefore, with a woman’s wis- 
dom, she sent the girl to the East, from 
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babyhood almost, in the vain hope that old 
Mendez would never bring her back. ‘The boy, 
late idol of the old man’s life, would have 
grown up his father’s son. ‘That again was as 
it should be, and her whole heart was centered 
on the alien daughter in the East. She 
would have watched her fulfilling of the life 
the mother had bungled by an inadvertent 
marriage with a blood she was never meant 
to know, only that she died four years ago 
when the boy was two. And her greatest 
horror, with fit irony, happened then. Old 
Mendez sent for his daughter, and behold— 
we have Felicita! Also, bewilderment for- 
ever. The friends, the vaqueros, even the 
servants and peons of the rancho, understand 
Mendez’s misery and pride and love for his 
wonderful child with her gentle manners, her 
pale skin, her alien mind, her white ways. 
But of all the whole of southern California 
only you and I, two worthless drifters, know 
what it is to Felicita.” He stopped, looking 
up at the warm blue sky with its tiny white 
clouds, and Harley Bell groaned. 

“And I, who loved them all, am shut away 
as the killer of the child because in my early 
homesickness I cursed this lonesome country 
with its deadly heat and its empty miles! 
A curse to a man is a running tongue!” 

The man on the ground pulled in the 
grazing pony, got up and mounted. 

“Whenever you want to know of them, 
come here and build a little fire and [ll 
ride out,” he said. The two shook hands 
and turned their ponies in opposite ways. 
Harley Bell rode to the north to the rancho 
of Juan Gomez, in whose service he had been 
since a month ago, and Dyke Harkin to the 
south where lay the rolling acres of old Mendez. 


The heat of the afternoon lay heavy on the 
land. Through the cool depths of the 
squatting, spreading adobe house, toothless 
old Juana pattered in her heelless sandals, 
pouring fresh water from a red-striped earthen 
jar into the ollas swung in the open windows 
to get the cooling breeze. 

The little wind from the south, with its 
breath of the grass flowers, swept through the 
rough-railed, high veranda. A_ hot silence 
hung over the house and the country as far 
as one could see. The lack of the flying feet 
of a slim, black-eyed little boy that it had 
known, hushed the house into an aching 
quiet. In a long chair on the veranda sat 
Felicita, gazing out over the rolling land 
with its tawny hint of coming dryness. A little 
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his dark eyes turned to the girl in the chair. 


“Tt is four o’clock, Manuel,” she said at 


last, and her voice was rich and sweet, a 


full woman’s voice, “go down along the 
creek and see if the Senor Mendez is up at 


the big cottonwoods. Not too near, Manuel. 


You understand. He has been away so long 
I am uneasy. Gracias,” she added as the 
boy rose to do her bidding. He would have 
gone as unhesitatingly had she sent him to 
the mouth of Hades, though it was not so 
light a thing to spy upon old Mendez at his 
graves. Felicita, left alone, took up the 


little frame, but once again it fell into her lap. 


Across the prairie a horse was coming—she 
knew by the roll of hoofs—Harkin, who 


stopped at the corrals back of the house. 
Presently he came around the corner and, 
mounting the steps, sat down where Manuel 
had sat. The girl smiled at him. 

“It must be awful to ride these days,” she 
said. Harkin fanned himself with his hat. 
He looked around, then at her. 

“T met Harley Bell,” he said.  Felicita’s 
smile departed. She sighed with the ever 
present sadness of the time. Harkin looked 
away. 

“Tle is as wretched as we are, senorita,” 
he said a little stiffly; ““when he must know 
of our welfare he will send up a little smoke 
beyond the mesa and I will ride out with word. 
If you would send a letter—” 

Felicita looked at him with her soft, dark 
eyes. 

“Tell him again for me that of course he is 
guiltless and that the word I gave him the 
night he left is true. You know he has my 
heart, that my soul follows him across the 
prairies, that my hands and lips and very 
inmost nature serve him daily, here in my 
work for others’”—for a flashing moment 
Felicita reverted to the passionate poetry of 
her wild forebears, then she dropped at the 
ridiculing finger of modern teaching, even in 
the atmosphere of her sorrow, and said more 
quietly, “but my father is my father. I must 
stay by him in thought and deed.” She took 
up the frame and began setting stitches with 
bent head. Harkin said no more. Old 
Juana pattered out and down the veranda 


frame of needlework lay in her lap but her 
fingers had refused the heartless task. On 
the wide steps that went down to the yard, 
where the rose trees stood despondently in 
the heat, a slender youth sat with his elbows 
on his knees and hischin in hishands. He, too, 
gazed in silence across the plains except when 
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ud in at a long window. Presently from the 
fringe of trees that lined the little stream came 
Mendez, tall and straight as an arrow, 
hrown-skinned, thin-cheeked, with a high, 
heak-like nose, limpid black eyes which all 
these days were a silent tragedy within them- 
selves, and a heavy crown of snow-white hair. 

Ile walked firmly and came up on the 
veranda to take the chair Felicita sprang to 
place for him. He wore wide, white trousers 
helted at the waist like a youth’s, a thin 
flannel shirt open at the throat and a wide- 
white hat. His very lean, dark 
Inca, Aztec, Mexic, Spaniard, 
everything but the white which ran hidden 
in him. The girl struck her lacework frame 
against the railing of the veranda and presently 
old Juana came with the little cakes of the 
afternoon and the cups of chocolate beaten 
to a tawny froth. 


brimmed 


race Was 


Harkin leaned against a post and sipped it 
gratefully. “Ah, this heat!’ he said. ‘Senor, 
the land is drying steadily. How long will 
it last (aga 

“In five weeks the rains begin,” answered 
Mendez quietly. 

“Blue and gold,” said Felicita, “of the 
flowers and the dying grass.” 

Back in the house there sounded softly the 
lonesome tinkle of a guitar, little Anita, the 
vrandchild of old Juana, forgetting in her 
youth the trouble of the house. Old Mendez’s 
liquid eyes contracted into points of flame, 
but before he could speak there was the 
hurried shuffle of the old servant’s sandals, 
a slap on a firm cheek and silence within. 
\fter awhile the master rose and went in. 
The two left sat silent some time, then Felic- 
ita gathered her work and Harkin went down 
the steps and away to the corral. 

There was much to see to since he had 
taken Harley Bell’s place as foreman, Harley 
Bell, who had been for so short a time the 
owner’s right hand, a prop and mounting 
power in the vast affairs of the great rancho 
with its thousands of cattle on the ranges, 
and who had been so suddenly cast away, 
almost at the point of murder, on the day 
when the boy had died. This same Harley 
Bell, his good friend who loved Felicita and 
whom Felicita loved. Harkin sighed, for 
there were others who loved Felicita. 

The days went by like silent nuns. During 
one of them the girl, aching inwardly with 
erief for many things, walked down to the 
fringe of trees at the stream. The famished 
want of the little brother, who had been her 
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constant charge these four years, pulled at her 
heart. Vague and troubled instincts stirred 
within her. Unholy whispers came from 
somewhere in her consciousness, whispers 
that haunted it, like flying cobwebs in the 
dusk, of spirits brought back from the land of 
the dead, of rites with the 
little flame and heathen worship in the open 
hills. The stillness of the thickly crowded 
fringe of trees, the tiny tinkle of the stream, 
soothed her and she stood listening, obeying 
unconsciously a buried instinct. Then, sud- 
denly, she shivered with and 
clutched the little pearl rosary that always 
hung in the folds of her gown. The thing 
that she feared of her father, was it reaching 
to her own nature, a nature that had 
learned to distrust these last four years ? 
She began a “Sancta Maria, Mater Dev, ora 
pro nobis,” and hurried up along the stream 
toward the distant cottonwoods. 


the stone and 


realization, 


she 


She was very beautiful in her white dress, 
with her black hair and eyes and her ivory 
skin, and the reflection of her beauty shone 
in the gleaming face of the boy Manuel as 
he suddenly confronted her from behind a 
clump of unchecked — at 
last, sat in his soft, dark eyes. He barred 
her way with his arms folded, a slim young 
Mexican consumed with fire. 


alders. Passion, 


“Senorita,” he said thickly, “I can wait no 
longer. Every day I have watched you with 
my heart lying to itself that you were white 
and not for one of our people, every day I 
have whipped myself to go away, but I cannot. 
There by the stump I saw your face just now. 
It was not cold as the white blood bids, but 
all fire, all vision, all as your people before 
you. You, are Aztec, even as I am. 
Oh, senorita, I love you as no other ever will! 
I would die for you to-day!’ He stepped 
forward with a lithe rush ana caught her 
in his arms. She put up her hands but the 
boy held her and kissed with burning lips her 
face and hair. After the first shock of bewil- 
derment she tore away and faced him in amaze. 


too, 


“Manuel!” she said, “are you mad? A la 
casa, muchacho!”? 

She put her hand up to her disordered hair. 
Manuel was trembling and his dark face, 
flushed already, grew like a sunset dusk at 
the word “boy” spoken gently. He turned 
swiftly and the Felicita, 
shaken by two discoveries, went toward the 


entered bushes. 


graves among the cottonwoods. 
Not one of those on the other fringe of the 
continent who knew the facts, regretted more 
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than Harley Bell himself that he was an 
allowance man. The registered letters that 
once a month necessitated a lonely ride of a 
hundred miles across the range to the town 
of San Almado, and the leaving in the bank 
there of a heavy check, caused him always 
more uneasy days than it took him to reach 
the rancho and the saving nepenthe of the 
open range again. 
of a fool than one in the days of his youth, 
and expiation is hardest to prove to his own 
soul. 

A couple of weeks after his talk with Dyke 
Harkin he made the usual trip. In San 
Almado he heard troubled predictions. The 
old men hung around in groups and declared 
that a drouth was coming. It was in the hot 
winds that came puffing up from the south; 
the signs of the rains had failed. A feeling 
of waiting seemed to be over the land. It 
forced itself into his consciousness in the long 


A man may be more kinds 


ride back to the rancho, a sense of something 
to come that whispered in the lonesome 
stretches of the sweeping country. The 
weeks crawled by. Harley Bell rode hard and 
pondered over the trouble that had exiled 
him from the girl he loved. Once, when the 
longing to see her overcame him, he built the 
little fire beyond the mesa. He would hear 
of her at least. Dyke Harkin saw and obeyed 
the summons. They talked through a long 
afternoon. As they parted Harley Bell 
looked toward the tawny south. 

“It’s getting pretty hot,” he said; “what 
do you think, Dyke ?” 

“Don’t think,” said Dyke frowning, “only 
swear.” 

The heated weeks still crawled. The time 
for the rains came and passed. The sun 
poured down from a brassy blue sky, the dry 
winds blew from the south and the dead grass 
withered into a thin covering that barely hid 
the land. 

Harley Bell, alone on his pony, many a 
day crossed the unmarked boundary of the 
neighboring ranchos and rode as near as he 
dared to the adobe of old Mendez. His heart 
longed for the lovely hybrid of a girl living her 
strange life amid an environment alien to her 
teaching and experience, yet kin to her 
blood and instinct. He pondered, as he had 
often done in the days of his life at the rancho, 
on how it affected her, how much she herself 
reverted in her heart to the ways and feelings 
of her forebears, how much of her remained 
true to her life in the East. Whichever way 
she leaned she was wholly lovable, this dusky- 
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eyed Felicita, this daughter of the lonely 
range, this woman of the far cities of his own 
world. A hot month blistered by. The 
cattle on the range began to look tall and 
gaunt, traveling restlessly in quest of grass 
that was not lifeless fiber. Harley Bell 
nursed bunches of them carefully, riding 
many long miles to locate a patch of range 
that seemed fresher because of the lay of the 
land or some tiny stream that blessed the 
thirsty country. But most of these little 
streams began to show their treacherous 
natures, drying down to a deceptive trickle 
that led here and there to a small pool among 
the scant fringe of trees, and presently dis- 
appearing altogether in the white sand. Little 
as he had learned in his eight months of exile 
in the West, Harley Bell began to see into the 
future far enough to make him frown uneasily 
and mutter a pitying oath as he looked over 
the restless herds eating constantly at the 
dying grass that did not satisfy. He was 
tender-hearted, this Harley Bell, whose family 
preferred his absence from its aristocratic 
circles. 

“Padre mio,” said Felicita one day, leaning 
over the long chair wherein lay the tall figure 
of the rancher, his moody eyes gazing som- 
berly out over the yellow plain, “it has come, 
has it not, the drouth ?” 

“Si, muchachita,’ he answered grimly, 
“it has come. The Most Powerful One has 
laid his hand heavy on my old age.” As he 
spoke, his splendid old eyes flashed upward 
with a queer mingling of reverence and 
rebellion to the great glaring sun that hung 
like a copper shield on its field of light blue. 
“Before the rains come my life’s work may 
lie crumpled to the white bones of my cattle 
bleaching by the streams.” He rose and 
faced the girl. 

“You, my daughter, are my only good in 
these last days,” he said with a flicker of 
defeat indomitable face. He 
turned and entered the cool interior. Felic- 
ita sat down on the steps and stared across 
the prairie with troubled eyes. ‘Truly, with 
the coming into her life of the young man 
from the East, whose open manly face had 
taught her love, there had followed all the 
disaster she had ever known, death and the 
sad changing of her father, and now the 
vague and _ terrifying threatening of that 
curse of southern lands, the drouth. 


across _ his 


As the weeks went by, each terribly like 
the other with its heat and drying wind, old 
Mendez sat on his veranda and looked out 
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these last days” 


across his range in a kind of fierce apathy, 
or went alone to the graves among the cotton- 
woods. 

On Dyke Harkin fell the task of seeing 
as best he could after the herds of cattle. 
Ile kept a dozen peons busy scouring for miles 
in search of the likeliest grazing, locating the 
most stable water. On his constant scurries 
he met often Harley Bell intent on the same 
errand. The two held converse of, comfort 
sitting on the lean cow ponies. To Harley 
Bell his friend’s reports of his sweetheart’s 
days were a source of balm which he drank in 
with eagerness. 

“The old fool!’ he swore unholily, “if 
it wasn’t for his heathen superstition I could 
be with you all now. I wish he was a white 
man to be reckoned with, or twenty years 
younger!” 


“You, my daughter, are my only good in 

















Once and again as the friends talked the 
boy Manuel went by loping along the distance, 
seemingly intent on some matter of the cattle. 
Things grew worse by day and night. The 
water holes dried up one by one. ‘The weaker 
of the cattle began to die on the range. Here 
and there a bleating calf staggered for a day 
or two hunting piteously for a dead cow. The 
heat grew. By another month the cattle lay 
thick along the mockery of the dry streams. 

Harley Bell, lean and brown with constant 
riding, followed his work from the dictates 
of his erratic heart. Juan Gomez was a 
pathetic, hopeless wreck, financially and at 
heart, utterly unable to pay his men, rapidly 
becoming as poor as his lowliest peon. The 
horses were getting so done up that Harley 
Bell forbore his monthly trip to San Almado. 
So things were at almost their worst, when 
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one day, sitting sadly in the blistering sun 
with his pony panting weakly under him, 
watching with pitying eyes a gigantic steer 
heaving feebly in the death of thirst, there 
came to him a flash of thought, so blinding 
in brilliance, so great in its humanity, so far 
reaching in its possibilities, that this young 
man, accused by the biggest rancher of the 
country as the cause of its distress, took off his 
wide hat and lifted his unsanctified face to 
the pitiless sky. 

“My God!” he said aloud. “My God! 
And I have wasted two whole months! Once 
more a fool!” 

That night the two best horses at the Gomez 
rancho struck the long trail to San Almado. 
In the saddle sat Hariey Bell, leading the extra 
for a change of mount. It was a cruel ride 
even with his careful nursing of them, but the 
tumult of hope and excitement within the 
man’s heart pushed him on. He was fagged 
and dusty when he rode into San Almado, 
but he went to the telegraph office and stayed 
there until the gray of a hot morning, holding 
at his post a tired operator by promise of a 
month’s pay. When he walked out, a certain 
concern on the other coast was already 
giving some rush orders. Then Harley Bell 
went to the bank where eight months’ heavy 
checks had lain uncashed. For the first time in 
his life he thanked his stars that he was an 
allowance man. 

Twenty days later, a train of heavy teams 
from Almado crawled painfully down to the 
boundary line where the Gomez rancho 
debouched against the acres of old Mendez. 
Little Juan Gomez, trembling and almost in 
tears, hung at the elbow of his hired man, for 
behind them trailed a mass of sinister ma- 
chinery whose mighty power was to hurl 
itself in defiance against the gods of sun and 
wind, of heat and drouth and death, a great 
drill capable of penetrating to the very bowels 
of the earth. Grim and silent, Harley Bell 
saw it unloaded on the blistering prairie. An 
army of efficient men accompanied the mass, 
strangers from the East. Within two days 
small shacks sprang up for the workmen and 
by the end of a week the skeleton of a gigantic 
derrick began to cut up against the blue. 
Lean, brown vaqueros rode near and_re- 
garded the thing in wonder and _ill-omened 
curiosity, sitting silent on their sorry ponies 
at a respectful distance, to ride away with 
tales of amaze to the distant ranchos to the 
south. No word was given to anyone save 
to Juan Gomez and to Dyke Harkin, who first 
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shouted to the very heavens and then clasped 
his friend’s hand with a crushing grip. 

“And for the sake of a land and people 
who are even now muttering against you as a 
Jonah!” he said. 

In an incredibly short time the derrick was 
finished and the great heavy drill began its 
slow, resistless march into the deep fast- 
nesses where flowed the hidden, treacherous 
water. Harley Bell was as a man in a dream, 
if a dream could be a nightmare of tense, 
drawn nerves and a very fury of impatience 
that must hold itself in check. For the first 
time in his somewhat varied life, the exaltation 
of a mighty thing, a thing beyond and above 
all personality, all measurements of “mine 
and thine,” all thought of gain or pleasure, 
entered into him and changed the man himself. 
From the moment of the first fall of the drill, 
the magnitude of this thing loomed up before 
him. With a rising excitement he looked 
down the future of the lovely land, stretched 
out so beautiful and so helpless beneath a 
half tropic sun at whose caprice her streams 
and springs, vagrants that they were, would, 
any year, desert her without warning and 
leave her cattle to starve upon her hills, and 
her people to face blank ruin. It was a 
stupendous thing he saw, a thing to lift a man 
forever above all considerations of his life, 
either past or present, a thing to make his 
having lived fit payment for itself. So Harley 
Bell tensed up his muscles and his soul and 
went in to win for this land of his exile, to 
put his mark upon her for her latent blossom- 
ing. And into it went all the fat checks in the 
San Almado bank, along with the eight 
months’ pay which he had earned upon the 
range. The terrible need of the moment 
which had actuated him at the beginning 
fell away from him. He was looking to the 
future, to a field so wide and fair that it took 
in all the needs of all the years to come. He 
forgot old Mendez, glooming at the lonely 
grave of his dead son and hating him within 
his pagan heart, forgot the cattle dying at 
the dusty streams, all but forgot the girl for 
whose sake his own soul had begun its better 
growth. Harley Bell was rising with the 
glorious vision of the new southern California, 
he was but a pigmy clinging to the floating 
garments of a splendid Princess of the Vase, 
whose glowing beauty spread across the yellow 
miles of dying country. He was entering, heart 
and soul and body, into the mighty work 
which he had started. Down, down, down, 
day by day, went the insistent monster, quiet 






































































and determined, saying no word but its ever- 
lusting “boom, boom, boom,” as the great 
drill rose and fell. Dyke Harkin was at the 
derrick every moment he could spare from 
lis anxious work among the cattle. Over 
on the Agua Chiquita there was water and 
every day those of the herds which could walk 
were driven there, the constant driving lasting 
from sunup till sundown, to begin again the 
next day. The drouth was on and such a 
drouth as no one living could remember. 

Then went to old Mendez, one scorching 
day, Manuel who had seen the monster at 
the boundary. He told to the eagle-hearted 
scion of a vanishing blood such a tale of the 
doings of the gringo as brought the old man 
up with flaming eyes, a pagan fear of further 
disaster in his heart, and helpless sorrow 
hardening into resolution in his consciousness. 
The boy had a silver tongue and he stood 
heside the railing of the veranda, talking as he 
had never talked before, his big hat held in 
his eloquent hand, and a hardly concealed 
hatred in his handsome eyes. Harley Bell 
had two enemies and they were together. 
Manuel had learned, since the day at the 
stream, why Felicita’s heart was sealed to all 
words of love and the knowledge was a fire 
within him. So he poured on the flame of 
the old mat’s superstitious hatred the oil 
of fantastic predictions of the doings of this 
man. What for was the gringo boring into 
the heart of the heated earth, but to let out 
one knew not what of terrors of the under- 
world, perhaps fire to roll in wrath across the 
prairies devouring what was left of life upon 
the scorching hills? Was the land not burn- 
ing now, withered by the malignance of his 
potent curse? Had not—even Manuel hesi- 
tated at the word—had not the child died 
first, and disaster followed after? Was. it 
not in the nature of things that the evil work 
was about to be finished? What monster 
of unknown powers was this, booming hol- 
lowly at its portentous work ? 

The two men faced each other, alike of 
burning eyes, of heaving breast, of tensing 
muscles, but one was rising to action from the 
depths of a very real and truly pagan despair, 
the other was trembling for the vengeance of 
baffled love. They looked together in under- 
standing and then went out alone to talk 
where none might hear. 

At the big derrick on the boundary things 
were pushing with a force that never rested. 
Within Harley Bell something had wakened 
that drove him forward with a strength and 
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purpose that he had not known he possessed. 
The idle dawdler that he had been but one 
year back was dead. Through his inner 
consciousness ran the fire, the do and dare, 
of manhood. He had grown immeasurably. 
Day and night the shifts were stood. Wagons 
plied from a distant wood on the Gomez 
rancho with fuel for the devouring engine that 
crooned to its faithful servant working blindly 
in the dark of the earth below. One week, 
two, three, the work had gone forward. 
Four, and still the men at the shacks slept, 
ate, and tended the drill. Harley Bell him- 
self, thin and tanned like leather, stripped to 
the waist, never left the spot. The little 
water was grimly robbed, day by day, of its 
scant stores to feed the long black giant in the 
narrow hole and every barrel hauled was the 
price of some big-eyed cow dying beside the 
trail. If he thought of Felicita, it was in 
despairing loyalty and admiration for the way 
she stood by the broken old rancher whose 
crazy notions had sent away her lover. In 
these days that had passed without word from 
the girl he had begun to feel in his heart that 
no matter what she was suffering herself, 
some sense of duty was raising a barrier 
between them that was to last so long as her 
father lived. The new strength within him 
made, him shut his lips and grimly accept 
even that. He would help her. 

When his dream should be fulfilled, when 
the saving water should be reached and given 
to the pleading land, when he should have 
seen the redemption of the wide and fertile 
plains that he had come to love with a yearning 
that was a poignant pain—then, if old Mendez 
was still alive, he would go away from the 
country, this southern country with its rolling 
prairies, its fringed streams, its quaint old 
missions dotting the lonesomeness and_ its 
intangible breath of dreamy romance, back 
to the life he had quitted in reluctance and had 
come to hate, perhaps, or out into the world 
somewhere, to live a better one. Anything, 
anywhere, when he had accomplished his 
great work. 

The drill bit into the earth a thousand 
feet, fifteen hundred, eighteen, and then the 
expert in artesian wells, a wiry fellow from 
Yankee land who had come on that rush 
journey from the East, told Harley Bell that 
the water was near. Any day they might 
expect it to come rushing up from the depths. 

The man’s heart that day was full to burst- 
ing with its suppressed excitement, its almost 
holy joy, its triumph and its uncertainty. 
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Far below, so far below that its voice was but 
a muffled roar, the great drill muttered and 
mouthed its promises. Harley Bell, half 
naked and sweating in the hot wind, stood in 
the derrick with his hand on the slowly churn- 
ing cable listening to the dull rumbling, 
with portent. He strained 
with waiting. Across the prairie, a quiver 
with the heat, came Dyke Harkin. He rode 
up to the derrick and handed Harley Bell a 
letter. A little flicker of emotion relaxed the 
lines around his mouth as he read. It 
was from Felicita, and it said: 


pregnant was 


set 


Querido mio, come to the rancho. My 
father has granted that I may see and talk with 
you, for which, corazon de mi, I thank Our 
Lady Guadaloupe. My heart is sick for sight 
of you. Come at once. Fevicira. 
His drawn, lean face worked for a moment 

strangely. He had not known in these weeks 
of work how heart had ached for the 
familiar adobe house and the gentle girl on 
the cool veranda. He turned to the Yankee 
expert, leaving him in charge, and in twenty 
minutes was clothed and mounted, ready to 
be off. 

“And if anything happens—if it should 
break out,” he said as he started with 
of whimsical self humor, “just fire a shot or 
two. I want to know at the first moment. 
Going back with me, Dyke ?” He was 
already off. But Dyke Harkin for once did 
not respond. His eyes had a sick expression. 
There were, as has been said before, others 
who loved Felicita. He rode away to the 
north, aimlessly. 


When Harley Bell galloped up to the 


his 


a smile 


Mendez rancho there was no one visible 
but old Juana, busy on the big veranda. She 


said the Senorita Felicita had gone to the 
stream, so the man left his horse and plunged 
into the fringe of trees whose comparative 
coolness was a blessing in the scorching 
country. 

At the big stump he found her waiting with 
shining eyes, yet with a quiver at her full red 
mouth that would not be denied. Harley 
Bell was a man and a lover, and he had not 
seen the girl for more than three months, and 
he took her up in his arms for a sacred quarter 
of an hour without speech or even thought, 
just the silent ecstacy of her soft cheek against 
his face and the fragrance of her blue-black 
hair. 

“Heart of mine,” whispered Felicita when 
she could speak, “I have been so lonely for you 
all these days. It was as if the very soul of 
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me were burning up with the land. I could 
not resist when the padre said I might see 
you once again 

“Once again!” cried Harley Bell. 

“Yes, for the padre says that I am all his 
good in his old days and that the hand of 
his god,” she shivered as with inner knowl- 


edge, “is heavy upon him at the last. Oh, 
soul of my soul, I can not leave him. Even 
for you, who are my heart’s center!” With a 


despairing clutch of her hands at his throat 
she poured out the burden of her soul. “It is 
the white blood in me, the white blood that 
makes me see the good of the sacrifice! I am 
white at heart and I cannot leave him, broken 
old man, to spend his last days with his graves 
and his silent house and his devastated hills! 
Oh, my heart, he is a pitiful old pagan, cursed 
of his gods, and I am bound to him for sacri- 
fice by the white blood in me!” 

The torrent that had been pent behind her 
calm for all these weeks broke out at last and 
she drooped against the man, weeping with 
a woman’s deepest agony, with that renunci- 
ation which is to be complete and which 
sweeps the temples of her soul. Above her 
bent head the face of Harley Bell went white. 
Once more the set lines drew in around his 
mouth. He had known it all from the first, 
he knew now. He had seen the strength of 
her white strain, its sense of obligation, its 
honor, its tenderness. She was not Aztec as 
her father. It was a fit ending. 

“Come,” said Harley Bell when she had 
wept herself to dry sobs, and gently he led 
her, with one still embrace wherein his own 
heart did its share of stern renouncing, back 
to the veranda. The sharp shadows of the 
afternoon lay thick beneath its roof. They 
went in silence up the steps and entered the 
low-ceiled living room with its bare floors, 
its pottery by skilled hands, its rugs and its 
pictures from the East. He did not know 
why he lingered. It was as if, now that they 
had said the word that each had been dreading 
since the trouble first put them apart, he could 
not go, for it would be a final going. 

Felicita stood by a small table, littered by 
her needlework, and looked across at him 
with parted lips and eyes that burned with 
emotions. He looked back and in_ that 
moment Harley Bell reached the last growth 
of his manhood. He would never do a better 
nor a braver thing and he knew it. In one 
more moment he would go, without trusting 
either himself or Felicita for a final touch, 
and it would be forever. His eyes were a 








little stern with his effort. And in that 
moment a shadow fell in the door aad old 
Mendez stood with them. His unyielding 
face was a living mask. 

“Dog!” he cried suddenly, and then a 
silence fell unbroken for many minutes. 
Felicita whirled and faced him. His eyes 


At his cry of horror Felicita stopped, with the 
red knife in her redder hand 


were beginning to flame with the sight of the 
man he hated with all his untrammeled soul. 
He stood in his slender height like some old 


priest of a forgotten tribe. His nostrils flut- 
tered in and out like the beat of a bird’s wing. 

“Dog!” he cried again, and then the words 
poured forth a wild accusation that stunned 
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the consciousness of Harley Bell with _ its 
pagan fantasm, its eerie superstition, _ its 
reversion to things unholily heathen. 

“Why have you cursed my country and my 
people, dog of a gringo!” he raved. “You 
whom I took in, what do you do for the gods 
of the under earth, opening a way that they 
may come out with fire and smoke to kill 
what is left of us in the land? Is it not 
enough that you gave to your god the best 
there was, even the son of Jeliso Mendez ? 
His lips worked dryly over his white teeth. 
“Must the whole of the country go for your 
satisfying ? No, by the god of the sun, no! 
I, even I, stricken of my gods, yet will I serve 
the land this once!” 

Felicita was standing with lips parted in 
amaze. This raving old man with his unholy 
face of heathen fanaticism was not her father, 
the moody and mysterious man of silent 
dignity that she had known these four years. 
This was an ancient priest, appalling atavism, 
an Aztec to the core, a figure of fear. The 
thing she had dreaded was upon her. 

“He! He!” cried Mendez strangely, “I 
serve my gods!” 

There was a soft step behind Harley Bell, 
a swift figure that glided like a cat, a stroke 
and the white man sprawled forward suddenly 
with his arms outstretched across the little 
table and his lean, strong face among the 
folds of the girl’s needlework. Manuel 
straightened up with a long knife in his right 
hand. In the sudden silence that followed 
there came from beyond the mesa the faint, 
clear crack of a rifle shot. At that moment 
Harley Bell’s dream was come true. A mighty 
stream of water, cold and sparkling and full 
the size of the shaft was reaching its eager 
volume toward heaven, having heaved the 
great drill from the pit’s mouth crashing into 
ruin the north side of the derrick. But the 
man whose work it was did not hear it her- 
alded. And in the shadowed room at the 
Mendez rancho one more change was taking 
place. Felicita, leaning forward, spellbound 
with horror, saw all this thing. Felicita the 
white, Felicita the conqueror of her own 
strong passion, Felicita who had just renounced 
for her father’s sake at the bidding of her best 
instincts, this man whom she loved.  Felicita 
looked with straining eyes upon this thing 
for one long and awful moment. Then out 
of her unknown and dormant depths came 
forth the like spirit of her forebears. In 
that one moment the white look went out of 
her lovely face. In its place sprang the sav- 
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agery of the Indian, the blind and primal lust 
of blood. With a cry like none she had ever 
heard she cleared the table and the man upon 
it and hurled herself upon the boy’s breast. 
Her lips were back from her teeth; she was 
as wild as any savage fighting for life on 
the untrod plains. She snatched the knife 
from Manuel’s hand and struck it into his 
throat with as true a hand as if she had lived 
by it two hundred years before. His head 
shot back and he caught her arms, but she 
struck again and again, screaming with unholy 
joy. And at that moment Dyke Harkin 
stepped in the open door. At his shout of 
horror Felicita stopped with the red knife in 
her redder hand. She tore away from the 
boy who staggered to the farther wall. She 
looked at Harkin, then at the silent form of 
Harley Bell. Once more, with sight of a 
white face, Felicita was sane. With a last 
wave of her reversion she turned and flung the 
big knife in her father’s face. She bent and 
lifted Harley Bell’s shoulders in her arms. Her 
eyes across his drooping head were agonized. 

“Help me,” she said to Harkin. He lifted 
the man’s hips and without a word they 
carried him out the door, across the veranda 
and down the steps where his horse and 
Harkin’s stood in the heat. The girl walked 
with the strength of a man. 

With short speech they got each into a 
saddle and worked the unconscious form across 
the two horses in front. Without a backward 
look at the house, tragically silent in the 
baking sun, they turned their faces toward 
where the great work of Harley Bell was 
rearing its sparkling head beyond the mesa. 
At dusk that night Father Folet came hurriedly 
from his lonesome mission on the dry banks 
of El Barenda ,to say the holy service for a 
weary man, whose lined face was full of the 
fire of triumph and the greatness of a sacred 
love, and a woman with tragic dark eyes 
which held the never-dying wonderment of 
her warring instincts. It was a solemn union, 
with the beautiful girl and the priest standing 
beside the cot in the rude shack and against 
the walls the ranged circle of the men, while 
in a deeper shadow there stood one who 
turned his face away—Dyke Harkin, good 
friend and silent lover. 

That knife wound in his back would have 
killed another than Harley Bell, who had to 
live since life was offering him his double 
dream in all its glory. 

As it was, he lay for many days on the cot 
in the shack, which had become a palace, 
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ealizing the pinnacles of bliss beneath the 
ender hands of his wife and watching with 
nisty eyes the superabundance of water 
‘looding down a dip where the skeleton cattle 
that were left shouldered and crowded from 
dawn to dusk. And so it’was that when he 
was able to sit up, Felicita, driven by the 
white soul of her, which held quiet sway as 
if it had never lost its throne for one awful 
hour, mounted Harkin’s pony one day and 
rode bravely back to the rancho. In_ the 
shade of the veranda she found him, 
sitting in the long chair, his regal white head 
drooped on his breast and such an agony 
of despair, of old age and of defeat in his eagle 
eyes, that the spirit of conquest with which 
she had come melted at sight of him, and it 
was only the woman, the loving child, that 
cried out suddenly, “ Padre mio! Mi querido!” 
and flung herself weeping upon his breast. 
What things she said to him, choked with 
tears, what words of hope and promise, how 
she told him of that savior of the panting land, 
pouring out on his northern boundary its 
largess of lasting water, are between the two, 
a mystery of mingled languages, of fantastic 
imagery and thankfulness. Anyway, a new 
hope, a light of understanding, a stern self- 
arraignment battled on his pathetic face as he 
looked out across Felicita’s shoulder where 
she knelt beside him, and he saw yet another 
strange future for hislatter years. And as they 
sat so, silent with the tension of this moment 
of readjustment, there came to them 
the rumble of hoofs, the scent of dust rising 
on the hot air, and across the prairie, going 
toward the north, there trailed a straggling 
mass of skeleton cattle, the remnants of the 
Mendez herds driven toward Harley Bell’s 
artesian well at the boundary, and behind 
them rode Dyke Harkin. 
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It was the last touch needed and old Mendez 
dropped his white head on his daughter’s 
shoulder. 


Six years later. The great spreading adobe 
house with its shady veranda, its swinging 
ollas and its cool depths, still stands in the 
heat of a summer’s day. Old Juana has 
joined the lonely graves among the cotton- 
woods and the foaming chocolate is brought 
by pretty Anita, now a woman grown and the 
wife of Manuel, silent but very faithful servant, 
to the veranda of an afternoon. ‘There with 
her needlework sits Felicita, calm and beau- 
tiful, fuller, richer of form and face and mind 
in her matronhood, at last at peace with her 
white blood and her brown. On the railing 
sits Harley Bell. No longer do memories 
of his youth and his exile dim his heart. 
Tall, browned, broad, full of life and an 
indomitable strength, he is that best of all 
God’s creatures, a strong and good man. 
Within his eyes is a quiet happiness beyond 
price or definition. Beside him rests Dyke 
Harkin, for these two are bound in undying 
friendship. And in his big chair, a trifle 
whiter, a bit thinner, sits Jeliso Mendez fol- 
lowing some child’s game with a slim little 
dark-eyed boy, whose very counterpart once 
played on these same steps a many years ago. 
But best of all, stretched out before them lies 
a land, green and fair in the sunlight, a land 
rich beyond their wildest dreams, stable, 
secure, unmatched, with here and there all 
down its length, the blessing of Harley Bell’s 
deep wells, and everywhere the cattle grazing 
sleek upon its hills, the land of his dream, 
the beautiful Princess of the Vase, the very 
country of his heart, the newer southern 
California. 
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OF AMERICA 


By GeorGE STERLING 


Cry some, in seeming wisdom of the hour: 

“Not Babylon, nor Karnak in her pomp, 

Knew fairer paths to doom than thou. Thy skies 
Are gentleness. Incessantly the Fates 

Hold thee in kindest scrutiny. ‘Thy feet 

Tread sunward, God being wroth with thee at last, 
Allotting thee no more His sterner ways 

And cleanly times of war. For now He grants 
The recompense of battle—pleasant years, 

And such reward as age discerns. Grown soft, 
Thy hands reach out for mercenary joys; 

Thy heart desires dishonorable loves 

And baser dreams. Yearly the golden chain 

Is weightier at thy wrists, and fostered Pow’rs 
Plan in their dusk of tyranny thy tomb; 

And in that shadow Mammon’s eyes grow fierce, 
And half thy sons adore him. Now the land 
Grows vile, and all thy statehood is a mart. . . 
So passed the elder empires. So thy might— 

O thou too blessed in immediate wealth! 

Ebbs with the day, till night behold thy doom, 
Nor feels the menace of that lethal time 

When sinks the day-star of senescent realms, 
Slow-westering in splendors of decay.” 


Let men arraign thy worth; yet Man has found 
Till now no ampler heavens than thine, nor years 
Made safe for purer purpose to the race. 

Our fathers builded well, and tho’ our walls, 
To children of the fairer days to come, 

Be seen the least foundation of the plinth 
Wherefrom, assoiled, our sons to be shall rear 
That final Temple to confront the skies, 
Nathless, to each his own, to every age 

Its war: their dust is equal at the last! 
And thou, thou hast the daylight still in dow’r; 
The dews are young upon thy leafy crown; 

We love thee for thy youth, believing still 

That nobler mornings wait thy sovereign eyes; 
That Time, in expiation, yet shall crown 

The sordid years with Brotherhood, and we 
Walk sane at last, nor strive as wolves or swine 
Each for his glut, and heedless each of all. 

We trust thy Fates, nor dread the hidden years, 
Beholding radiance about thy brow 

Beautiful light, whose rays reveal thy strength, 
And yet shall consecrate that strength to Man. 


Thus hope we, though the vatic past appall, 
And Wisdom whisper but dismay; so trust, 
Being as voyagers whose mist-held eyes 

See not the star, yet know the star abides. 
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FENHERE had always been more or less 
rivalry between the Summit City band 
and the fire company, due somewhat 

o the fact that the musical organization, 

which had been first in the field, holding to a 

certain standard for membership, had offended 

certain people who were left out of it. More- 
oyer, Dave Dowie, the leader, was not always 
tactful. For instance, when Tom Griffith 
explained that he had learned to play the 
cornet for his own amusement, Dowie said, 
after listening to a trial performance, that 
while Griffith might be playing for his own 
amusement, it was certainly for the amaze- 

ment of everybody else. And again, it did 

not act as a sedative on Denny Morrissey’s 

warm Irish temper to be told, when he was 
doing his best, that if he were trying to play 
the “Mocking Bird” by ear, he would better 
try the other ear. While, on top of everything 
else, Dave Dow:e was even heard to say, when 
the fire company was formed, that it had 
heen gotten up simply to give to the boys who 
were left out of the band the consolation prize 
ot red shirts. 

And the hose team, having tongues of its 
own, had not hesitated to talk back. 

“A band, is ut?” quoth Denny Morrissey 
in disgust. 


“Faith, an’ not wan av thim cud 
play a divil’s fiddle so you’d know the chune. 
Wasn’t I in ut meself ?—an’ don’t I know there 
was niver wan av thim playin’ on the same 


key wid me!” which was indisputable testi- 
mony. 
Ed Ellsworth said that band men were 


fitted for their vocation by being natural born 
further declaring that he had 
never known a musical person who wasn’t so 
stuck on himself that: he ought to be carted 
off to a glue factory; while perhaps ‘Tom 
Griffith said most of all in the derisive grin 
that was always upon his face when he was 
forced to listen to the band. Tom’s mouth 
was large, and his grin had a wonderful 
capacity for satire without words. 

And then another matter came up, more 
potent than all else in stirring up strife and 
( 


liscord. 


windbags, 


A CELEBRATION AT SUMMIT CITY 


By Mary E 


STICKNEY 


Pretty Annie McNeil was a waitress at the 
Palace hotel, where most of the boys had felt 
called to make love to her in the intervals 
of satisfying appetite, until at last it had 
become clear that Annie’s fickle faney had 
settled—if that may be called settled which is 
still a wavering uncertainty—between Dave 
Dowie and Tom Griffith. It was obviously 
a case of how happy she could be with either, 
were Uother dear charmer away—a condition 
conducive not only to much mental turmoil 
for the not happy lovers, but developing also 
not a little sympathetic rivalry among their 
followers. Thus when Annie smiled upon 
Dave, the band was minded to rush off and 
play “Hail to the Chief,” while when she gave 
Tom two pieces of pie for dessert, the hose 
team felt it was time they carried a banner, 
that victory might properly perch upon it. 

Matters were in this condition when Fourt!: 
of July approached and Summit City voted to 
celebrate. They would have a picnic at a 
point down the gulch called, by courtesy, the 
Grove, where a few stunted pines and a 
cottonwood or two had survived the demands 
of timber-swallowing shafts and tunnels. 
They would have a procession, with the band 
and the fire company in the lead. The 
Declaration of Independence should be read, 
and “The Star Spangled Banner” sung by 
little girls dressed in white. In short, it was 
felt that Dave Dowie but expressed the senti- 
ment of the entire community when he de- 
clared, at the meeting called to arrange the 
programme, that it was an occasion when 
Summit City should do like the hen that sat 
on twenty-four eggs—just spread herself. 

Naturally both Tom and Dave seized the 
first opportunity to beg for Annie’s company 
at the picnic, but neither could offer to escort 
her there, since both must march in procession, 
on which ground the little coquette, perhaps 
for the difficulty of choosing between them, 
would laugh away the pretensions of either. 

“If I’ve got to go to the picnic alone, I 
guess I'll see if I can’t get along alone after- 
ward,” she gayly declared, while each lover 
was left with a rankling suspicion that she 
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had privately promised his rival the privilege 
he coveted, so that many black looks were 
exchanged and the feeling grew ever more 
tense as the fateful day drew nigh. 

It had been arranged that the procession 
should start at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
by half-past nine the hose team was all ready 
and waiting. By twenty minutes of ten 
they were looking at watches and growing 
impatient. By a quarter of ten they were 
saying things abcui the dilatoriness of the 
band boys. At ten minutes of ten a sound 
broke upon their ears that drove them to 
frenzy. 

That band had started without them! 

Owing to natural conditions, Summit City 
has but two principal streets, the one shelved 
out from the mountain side some fifty feet 
above the other, the two connected by cross 
roads at irregular intervals. On account of 
this difference in elevation and the many gaps 
between buildings, whatever goes on in the one 
highway must always be more or less in 
evidence from the other, and thus as the fire 
boys rushed out to investigate, it was to see 
that brazen band in plain view, gayly tooting 
along on the upper street, every man in a 
brand new white duck uniform, bought 
expressly for the occasion, as anyone might 
see. It wasn’t a cheering sight for the fire 
company, who suddenly realized that the day 
was warm, and they were sweltering in their 
flannel shirts, panting for white duck them- 
selves; and they grew hotter as they saw that 
the musicians were headed for the grove by 
the way that must presently take them by 
the Palace hotel, where probably Annie and 
all the other girls were waiting to see them go 
by in their glory. 

Now the band boys always explained their 
conduct that day by the simple statement that 
having got ready too soon, they but thought 
to put in the time by a little march about 
town, proposing to call for the hose team at 
the designated hour. But this idea did not 
occur to those who thought they had been left 
behind; nor, in fact, did the excuse ever find 
any general acceptance among them. 

“They've dared to go without us!” cried 
Griffith, his hands already on a rope. “Boys, 
we've got to race ’em to the grove!” 

And race they did, at a pace to forever 
quiet any question as to their ability to get to 
a fire on time. Down the hill they plunged 
like fireworks shot from a catapult, all a 
blazing blur of red and gold, trundling their 
equipment along with them with such noise 
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and clamor as had never been heard in the 
‘amp before. 

The little girls in white wept tears to see 
their escorts whizzing by, while their elders 
gaped in amaze at that seemingly crazed 
cavalcade sweeping along with a look on 
every face which seemed to say: 

Theirs not to make reply 
Theirs not to reason why 
Theirs but to do or die, 


we owe 


though all the world wondered. 

Needless to say, they were first at the goal, 
with breaths recovered and _ perspiration 
mopped from every brow before that dainty 
company in white had picked its way half 
down the hill. 

It had been planned that they should give 
an exhibition of their prowess later, but now, 
with blood a good deal inflamed from that 
wrathful run, it was suddenly resolved that 
they should celebrate their triumph, and put 
their enemies to further confusion, by being 
first on the programme after all. 

No sooner said than done. The engine was 
backed to the creek and sturdy hands fell upon 
the brakes. ‘The water rose, and the spirits of 
the company rose with it. As the glistening 
stream soared higher the enthusiasm of the 
spectators even broke out in cheers—balm for 
many a wound. The fire boys glowed with 
pride, feeling that, with all that had happened, 
they were the heroes of the day. 

But the race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong. 

That engine had but just begun to show 
what it could do when the band reached a 
point directly opposite and the drum major 
pompously waved a pause while they played, 
“Go Way Back and Sit Down!” 

It may have been only a chance selection, 
but the hose team was laboring with a chip 
on every shoulder, as it were, and their ears 
caught a personal twang in the tune that 
somehow got on their nerves. Moreover, 
there was a light in the eyes of that ramrod-like 
drum major that seemed adding insult to 
injury, while, worse than all else, over the 
way stood pretty Annie McNeil, gazing with 
all her eyes and all her smiles at the leader 
of the band. 

Tom Griffith looked and gnashed his teeth. 
Denny Morrissey looked and said something 
for which he must have had to do penance 
the next time he went to confession. And 
then an idea struck him. 

“Do ye moind how hot they are wid the 
walkin’ ?” he cried. “Shure, ’tis us ought to 
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et thim down an’ cool thim off!” And 
iiting for nobody to second the motion, the 
wzle happening to be in his own hands, on 
(he instant he had turned the stream upon that 
cressive drum major, whose bear skin cap 
(lew away as though it had found wings, while 

e surprised man was forced to execute 

ich a dance under the impetus of the attack 

; brought out a yell of laughter from the 
hose boys. 

Revenge is sweet, and they were in ecstacy. 

“Give it to the rest of them.” they cried, 
pumping the harder. And give it to the rest 
of them Denny did, with such vigor that 
within two minutes there wasn’t a dry thread 
left in those natty new uniforms, nor a man 
who seemed to know which way to turn to 
escape that fifty-pound pressure of cold 
mountain water. 

“Shure, ’tis us can play the chune for thim 
to dance by!” cried Denny in delight. 

But even as ploughshares may be turned to 
swords and pruning hooks to spears, so 
musical instruments may be converted into 
weapons of warfare upon occasion. It was 
hardly a minute later when Denny found 
himself with a head nearly broken from the 
laying on of a trombone, at the same time 
heset by the big bass drum, whose operator 
had conceived the ingenious scheme of lunging 
at the enemy from behind it with the force of 
a battering ram; while simultaneously the 
hose team was bereft of the sinews of war in 
the fact that everybody had to cease pumping 
to defend himself against the battery of horns 
and other brazen contrivances, developing 
awful possibilities in desperate hands. 
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The Summit City Herald, in its account of 
the affair, declared that it was the blackest 
blot on the fair history of an order-loving 
community, and Denny Morrissey so far agreed 
with the statement as to admit that “‘there was 
niver wan in ut that had not a black blot to 
show for it somewhere.” For himself, he 
had a scalp wound that had called for six 
stitches, but which he was proud to say had 
forever disabled the trombone that did_ it, 
while he could show two eyes in such varie- 
gation of color as, surely, few eyes ever could 
have equaled. 

“But whin ye luk at me, think av thim band 
boys!” he would exultantly cry. “Shure, 
they got the bist av us in the foight—I’m not 
denyin’ thot; but I say ’twas us beat the band 
jist the same whin we lured thim to go smashin’ 
An’ be 
the same token, not a dhrum will be heard 
nor a funeral note out av that outfit for wan 
whoile, I’m thinkin’, an’ phwat more cud we 
ask? An’ thin, do ye moind little Annie 
MeNeil, how she come runnin’ to Tom 
Griffith the minute he got hurted, trowin’ 
her arrums around his neck an’ crying out so 


their insthrumints over our heads. 


Dave Dowie an’ ivry wan moight hear her, 
‘Oh, Tom—dear, dear Tom !’—an’ him standin’ 
there grinnin’ sheepish-loike undther _ his 
broken head, an’ winking the other oye at me 
as though to say, ‘Ah, isn’t this worth the 
proice Pr 

“Yis; I’ve said ut, an’ Til say ut agin: 
twas us beat the band jist the same-av they 
did get the bist av us. An’, shure, Summit 
City niver had such a cilebration!” 





AFRICA IN THE HOME 


By Cuitpe Haroip 


























“The children are cunning this morning,” 
Daid “Kind-hearted Mrs. O’Kaime. 
“They think they're out hunting,, the darlings! : 

Do watch my sweet Willie take aim! © 


And notice how dear little Mabel 
into the game ! 
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HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF ALL THE WEST 
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LAKE COUNTY, CALIFOKNIA, WHERE 





SODA BAY 





A SODA SPRING SPOUTS UP THROUGH CLEAR LAKE 


HERE’S DRINKING YOUR HEALTH! 


HOW SOME OF 


LAKE COUNTY’S FAME 


IS WRIT IN WATER—A LAND OF 


WEALTH AS WELL AS HEALTH 


By Exizaperu Murray NewMan 


LAND of magnificent promise, lying ready 
for the vitalizing touch of immigration, such 
is Lake county, the lake country of California. 
At an elevation of 1300 to 4500 feet, shut in by 
mountain screens from the fogs and winds of the 
Pacific Coast yet only one hundred miles from 
San Francisco, this county lies, a natural sanitarium, 
diversified with all kinds of scenery, from low plains, 
lakes and creeks, to wild gorges, rough cafions, 
and pathless mountain tops. An area of 1332 
miles, with a population of but 6017, lies open to 
vreat future development. 
The lines of human travel have gone up and 
down the Coast, following the easiest natural path- 


ways, and have passed by Lake county, shut in 
on all sides by her mountain ranges as precious 
metal is hidden in granite. Yet settlers 
found the level valleys easy of occupancy, yielding 
rich returns for the least work. 
an Aladdin’s treasure and drew, as by magic, 
colonists to hew a rough but passable roadway to 
its fabulous wealth. Later, when riches came and 
hard labor was succeeded by wealthy ease, the pure 
beauty of climate and scenery found its devotees. 
The marvelous medical springs became noted for 
the cures they wrought. Lake county is finding 
a larger measure of recognition each year as the 


some 


The mines opened 


great pleasure resort of the world. 
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One rather resents the oft-heard and trite com- 
parison: “The Switzerland of America,” for to each 
fresh arrival Lake county seems an individual 
discovery, and he feels the wordless rapture of 
“stout Cortez”? when (according to Keats) 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men, 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 

Silent upon a peak in Darien! 
To each it is an individuality, not a copy of some- 
thing else. 

One does not think of Lake as a county which 
as a dreamland 
where one goes to shake off degrading contact with 
trade, to really live and to enjoy the higher pleasures 
of the imagination, to get closer to the flowers, the 
trees, the mountains, and the wild 
possibly to their Creator. Globe-trotters pronounce 
the scenery superior to Switzerland’s or to any other 
in the world; for the variety of mountains, lakes, 
rivers and valleys prevents wearied satiety, while 
the splendid roads and slopes and grades, not too 
rugged, make travel easy, whether by automobile, 
The roadways are excellent 
all the year, and are in perfect order for motoring 
the first of April, at which season and in the autumn 
until the last of November, the country is a paradise. 
Before next year, tourists will begin to tour Lake 


raises many cows and hogs, hut 


creatures— 


team, horse or foot. 


county in early spring, if not the whole year 
through. The ravishing glory of her sunrises and 


sunsets and the romantic beauty of moonlight upon 
lake and mountains linger in the tenderest spot of 
memory. The abundance of trout*and lake fish, 
of deer and smaller game, has proved an added 
magnet for the sportsmen of all degrees of wealth. 

Lake county is one hundred miles from San 
Francisco, reached by a delightful stage or auto- 
mobile from Calistoga, the end of the Southern 
Pacific road, or from Pieta, on the Northwestern 
line. ‘The county stretches more than twenty-five 
miles in width and seventy-five in length. Geo- 
graphically it is divided by the mountain ranges 
into numerous valleys; the largest one, Big valley, 
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THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE SEA 


one to seven miles wide and nine miles long, called 
by the Indians Luss-elo-mi, containing 25,000 acres, 
on the west border of Clear lake and covered with 
rich ranches; Scotts valley, ten miles long, one to 
three miles wide, one of the most fertile in the 
state; Cobb, a charming little vale on the north side 
of Cobb mountain; Upper Lake valley, running 
about the head of Clear lake, on the north; Gravelly, 
in the northwest part of the county; Lower Lake, 
the open country about the lower end of the lake; 
and Loconoma valley, from the foot of towering 
Mount St. Helena to Cobb mountain, with St. 
Helena creek crossing its expanse. 

Clear lake may be taken as a geographic and 
scenic center, eight miles wide and _ twenty-five 
long, at an elevation of 1325 feet above the sea, 
with fifty feet of clear blue at its maximum depth. 
Always calm and restful, it lies shimmering with 
inviting lure. It is the motif of all kinds of summer 
sports and excursions, while its shores are ideal 
sites for summer homes. Many country mansions 
have been built by California millionaires in secluded 
spots upon its borders. With over eighty miles of 
shore line, and a projected boulevard, it is only a 
matter of time till these lake sites will be more 
valuable than city property. Sunrise over Clear 
lake and Mount Konochti is something to be 
remembered forever. The configuration of the 
lake makes it most picturesque; the northern end 
is a huge bowl, with the level valley on the west; 
to the east the rugged mountains ascend abruptly; 
to the north a valley runs into a cafion leading to 
Witter springs; to the south the pine-covered foot- 
hills kneel below Konochti about the wooded alcove 
of Soda bay, a quiet and cool arm of the lake; and 
just beyond, the Narrows, with the rugged hills 
marching down close together, opens out into a 
second smaller bowl which finally discharges into 
Cache creek. The lake forms a center of gaiety, 
regattas being held here from time to time, while its 
smooth expanse is always dotted with winglike sails 
and many launches, for public and private pleasure, 
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mixed with the boats of commerce. In the near 
future sites for country homes upon this lake will 
he in great demand. Many mansions are now 


located here, among them those of Milo Gopcevie, 
the San Francisco millionaire, William C. Edmunds, 
and R. S$. Rodman, whose promontory, Kah-bel, 
is a magnificent spot for a future Del Monte. 

The Gopcevic place, called in the musical Indian 
tongue, Kono Tayee, is one of the great show 
places of the lake shore. It nestles against hills 
covered thickly with oaks that change their summer 
green for a golden brown in winter. In its great 
garden is a remarkable assortment of fruits and 
ornamental trees. The citrus fruits at Kono Tayee 
are famous throughout the county. They shine 
against the foliage of great sequoias and trees of 
the mountain tops. Mr. Gopcevic joins to the 
heauty of his home place an immense orchard on 
the border of the placid lake, the largest fruit 
ranch in the county and ,the source of an immense 
profit yearly. 

The most prominent feature of the Lake county 
landscape, seen from nearly every part of the 
county, is Mount Konochti, rising 4500 feet into 
the sky. Lately thrown open to settlement, the 
mountain has become of commercial importance, and 
the land is being rapidly taken up, as it is especially 
adapted to nuts and fruit culture. Many legends 
cluster about this favorite promontory, originated 
hy the Indians, who seem to have had a worshipful 
love for it. 

California possesses more medicinal springs and 
in greater variety than all of Europe. Lake county 
alone, though probably one hundred springs are yet 
undeveloped, now equals all Europe in the number 
of her medical springs; while their quality, particu- 
larly for stomach, liver and blood diseases, is pre- 
eminent, not excelled by even age-old Carlsbad or 
Bad Nauheim. Lake county is very young, and 
at present little known, but within a few years the 
pathway to her springs will be worn by the feet of 
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invalids, and the discarded crutches of cripples 
will cover the stones beside the healing waters. 

Among the most efficacious of all Lake county 
waters is the Witter Springs water. The new Witter 
Medical Springs hotel, built at the expense of a 
quarter of a million, after three years’ labor, and 
constructed of the finest native woods, wrought in 
the company’s own mills on the grounds, stands 
like a medieval castle at the head of an open canon, 
looking down upon Clear lake five hundred feet 
below, and six miles away, and across its sparkling 
expansé to Mount Konochti. Automobile roads are 
kept in splendid condition in Lake county, and 
Witter arranges automobile rides and trips for its 
guests. 

Amid groves of magnificent oaks, along a verdure- 
clad slope that reaches up from the lake to the top 
of Mount Konochti, a veritable principality, is 
Soda bay. Cool in the hottest days of summer, with 
the location on the lake to receive every breeze 
from the wide expanse of water, it forms an ideal 

The fable of a hidden 
Mount Konochti 
The grounds extend 


summer and winter resort. 
lake under the arm of 

romance to this beauty spot. 
for a distance of four miles, with one of the most 
picturesque mountain roadways in the world along 
the borders of the lake, w.th the mountain, covered 
with hundreds of varieties of wild flowers, ferns 
and moss, and towering live oaks and pines, stretch- 
ing up into the sky. Just where majestic Mount 
Konochti meets the shimmering expanse of Clear 
lake, lies Soda Bay springs. This resort combines 
the pleasures of the lake, mountains and health 
springs. There is a fine bathing beach, swimming, 
fishing in both the lake and mountain streams, 
hunting, deer being plentiful on Konochti at all 
times, boating with rowboats and launches, boat 


adds 


and automobile excursions, regattas, swimming 
contests, picnics, billiards, clubhouse, gymnasium, 
and bowling. The bathhouse is built 


submerged geyser, “Omar-Ach, Hah-Bee,” 


dancing 
over the 
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or Great springs, one of the curiosities of nature. 
This soda spring spouts up through the lake to a 
height of four feet, retaining its strong impregnation 
of effervescing soda and furnishing millions of 
gallons of the delicious water and making a bath 
of ever freshly renewed water. The main hotel 
and cottages scattered through the trees are as 
comfortable and commodious as any metropolitan 
hostelry. 

Adams springs lies among the mountain tops, 
3300 feet above the level of the sea, in a forest of 
10,000 acres of pine timber, near Cobb mountain. 
The atmosphere is peculiarly dry and_ bracing, 
and the many mountain trails are continually 
covered with tramping guests, who are able in this 
altitude to exercise. The hotel and cottages are 
placed in a warm cafion near the famous spring. 
This large geyser of water, known as the coal-oil 
spring, has attained a national prestige as an abso- 
lute corrector of stomach troubles, kidney and liver 
complaints, which reputation, combined with the 
wide popularity of its genial proprietor, has made 
Adams one of the best patronized resorts in the 
Campers swarm here in the summer. The 
water contains large quantities of lime, magnesia, 


state. 


soda, and small quantities of iron, sodium, free 
carbonic acid gas and silica, and is of efficiency in 
effecting immediate cures. The mountains about 
are wooded with pines, and crossed by numerous 
streams where trout are abundant. Game is plenti- 
ful; and these and other sports, as well as the de- 
lightful climate, attract hundreds of pleasure seekers 
in the summer. 

Near by is the Glenbrook resort, which is a 
delightful mountain recreation spot. It has long 
been popular with anglers and hunters, as it con- 
tains one of the best stocked streams in the state. 

” Anderson springs are four miles from Middletown, 
reached by a charming automobile road from the 
Southern Pacific at Calistoga. Here are a thousand 
acres of choicest mountain land, fit for a king’s do- 
main, covered with magnificent pines, oak, manzanita, 
madrona, the slopes of the gently rising mountains 
carpeted with rarest wild flowers, evergreen the 
year round, crossed by trout streams and broken 
by some of the prettiest falls in the state. An 
flow of mineral water from a dozen 
different springs furnishes medical waters of strong 
and long-attested power. The cold springs, of 
strong soda and sulphur water, for the stomach and 
kidneys, and in combination with the hot sulphur 
and iron baths (natural) make a specific for dropsy. 
The iren spring is a tonic, laxative and restorative, 
the “sour spring,” beneficial in lung trouble, malaria 
and blood poisoning, is one of the few springs in 
the state containing free sulphuric acid, also mag- 
nesium, calcium sulphate, silica and aluminum 
sulphate; the Bellmer spring, a salino-sulphurous 
“Father Joseph,” 
a laxative, rich in Epsom and Glauber’s salts, 


immense 


and gaseous; the “Magnesia” or 


a pleasant drinking water; the hot sulphur and iron 
spring, at 144.5 degrees F. for rheumatism and skin 
A curious deposit is found here on the 
rocks from the mineral springs of the vaporized 


diseases. 
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minerals. This is carefully collected and pow- 
dered, and used as snuff in chronic catarrh, con- 
taining a great amount of calcium carbonate. The 
same minerals are found in the famous natural 
steam baths, another unique feature of this Cali- 
fornia spring. 

Pleasure forms the strongest attraction at Ander- 
son, and an informal hotel cottage scheme, and an 
excellent chef have made Anderson a high-class 
popular resort for the people from San Francisco 
and other California cities. The summer climate 
is cool and dry, and any month of the year is agree- 
able at Anderson, six months of the year being 
spent out of doors. 

Siegler springs are famous for the variety and 
efficacy of their mineral springs, the magnesia, 
borax, sulphur, arsenic, lithia, silica, iron and others. 
The hot swimming baths are a feature of this resort. 

The Blue lakes, a chain of three small lakes, 
clear as crystal, set like a chain of pearls in the 
hollow of the mountains, are a popular beauty 
spot with tourists. Laurel Dell and other resorts 
are situated along these shining waters. 

The products of the county are varied. Land 
has become too valuable for wheat, though five 
thousand acres are devoted to its culture. About 
fifteen hundred acres are planted to barley and less 
to oats. Potatoes and tomatoes yield well, particu- 
larly in the valley about Upper lake. String beans 
are of unequaled quality, poultry is profitable, 
and hogs do well. Dairying is one of the most 
successful industries, the water, mild climate, native 
alfalfa, and the market in the many hotels of the 
county combining to make conditions favorable. 
The peat land, of which there are three thousand 
acres near Upper and Lower lake, with a few 
hundred across the western border yet to be re- 
claimed, is the most fertile soil; next, the sandy 
loam and alluvial land, upon which orchards and 
alfalfa thrive; while the red soil: on the mountains 
is fine for vineyards, and has been pronounced— 
particularly that on Mount Konochti—to be the 
best in the state for walnuts. Apples, of which 
there are thousands in the foothills, took the prize 
at the New Orleans exposition. There are thou- 
sands of acres in the foothills not taken up, suitable 
for this culture. The Spitzenbergs, Ben Davis, 
Rhode Island, Winesaps and Baldwins are the chief 
varieties. Lake county is famous over the state for 
its peerless Bartlett pears. Lake also produces 
prunes and grapes, there being six wineries in 
the county; berries, peaches, and dried fruit. 

A vast income is made in the county from the 
enormous sale of mineral waters, a market yet in 
its infancy, owing to the fact that Lake county 
mineral waters are as yet little known. 

Lakeport, the county seat and leading town, 
occupies a picturesque site on the western shore of 
Clear lake; a city of nearly two thousand inhabi- 
tants, surrounded by rolling hills and a fertile valley. 
It is a prosperous city containing churches, news- 
papers, comfortable homes, parks and a first-class 
tourist hotcl, the Benvenue, crowded with auto- 
mobilists in the summer season and the whole year 
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ONE OF THE PRETTIEST MOUNTAIN BROOKS IN 


round a point of delightful rest for tourists. Upper 
Lake is a small town at the northern end of the lake, 
and the center of a rich valley farming country. 
Many industries are located here. 

Kelseyville, in the midst of a fertile valley, is one 
of the busiest parts of the county. 

Lower Lake, at the southern extremity of Clear 
lake, is the entry to the quicksilver mines of this 
end of the county; Middletown, near the famous 
mines of two decades ago, and surrounded by a 
good farming country, is near some of the most 
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THE STATE TUMBLES OVER THE ROCKS AT ANDERSON SPRINGS 


popular springs and resorts. It is only a 
question of time when Lake county will become 
and crowded _ fashionable 
resort of the country. For while Lake Minne- 
tonka, Minnesota, and Manitou, Colorado, are 
delightful spots and popular with tourists, none of 
them has so mild a climate, summer and _ winter, 
and none possesses the added value of mineral 
springs, the delightful lake scenery, nor that high, 
dry, bracing air, free from fogs, winds and storms, 
that is found in Lake county, California. 


the most popular 











DOWN THE PENINSULA 


SAN MATEO COUNTY COMING TO ITS OWN—AN AFTERMATH OF THE GREAT 
BURNING—PHENOMENAL MOVEMENT COUNTRY WARD—THE BAY SHORE 
CUTOFF A FACTOR IN SHAPING GREATER SAN FRANCISCO 


By A. J. WELLS 


NE who knew Thoreau well said of him, 
“Henry talks of Nature as if she had been 
born and brought up in Concord.” San Francisco 
begins to affect a like familiarity with that elect 
region called the peninsula. Once it was hedged 
about with the divinity which belongs to kings of 
finance, and only a favored few, and these upon 
cards of invitation, went down into that Forest of 
Arden to sojourn for a day or a week among the 
oaks. But now Demos talks of San Mateo’s dells 
and groves as if brought up there, and San Francisco 
is pushing into that delectable country as if crowded 
within the limits of her own county. The tunnels 
of the Bay Shore cutoff have opened a gateway 
into the country, and what was an exclusive region 
of fine homes and large land holdings, where acres 
were chiefly ornamental and not useful, save as 
beauty has its uses, is now becoming a land of 
bungalows and of villages and towns that run 
together like the drops of water in a shower. 
SUBURBAN GROWTH 
It is inevitable. We are city builders: we have 
the gregarious instinct, but we do not all belong to 
the herd. We do not all stay put, and every city 
has its suburbs. But suburban life is not all beer 
and skittles. If you go but a little way just out of 
sight of the ragged and untidy fringe of the city, 
and make a home in sylvan seclusion, presently 
Urbs is pushing out into your quiet neighborhood, 
and the desolating spirit of improvement is staking 
out streets and turning your seclusion into a dusty 
highway. Your trees are cut down, your lawn 
plowed up, a gutter laid under your window and 
you are presently handed some paltry dollars in 
what is called “compensation.” If it is not repeated 
here, it is because San Francisco has no sylvan 
places on her outskirts, and the configuration of 
her hills does not invite to the creation of nearby 
If she goes at all into the country she 
must go as she is going now, by way of the tunnels, 
taking a long leap over the San Bruno hills. The 
gain is great, and the restless city dweller finds the 
country at his door, with no prospect of being dis- 
turbed by city improvements. While the city itself 
is easily accessible as a place of business, it is a 
situation not easily matched in any country of the 
world. Most cities can get quickly into the midst 
of farms, but to have a land of beauty, of rolling 


suburbs. 
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hills and secluded dales, of natural forests and 
artificial groves, of uplands that are picturesque, 
and that look out over level plains and across the 
waters of a shining bay, and have it all close to the 
city stores and shops, its ships and wharves, with 
easy access to car lines and quick and frequent 
trains, and have in thirty minutes’ ride a delightful 
climatic change, that is unusual. It is the one 
direction in which San Francisco can expand, and 
it means a new era for the peninsula. 
WHAT IS THERE 

For the information of the untraveled we may say 
that this is not a bucolic region of rundown farms, 
of dilapidated barns and filthy dairies and crowded 
hencoops and piggeries. Good taste took posses- 
sion of San Mateo peninsula long ago, and what 
Nature wrought through the centuries man has 
been adding to for a generation without marring. 
There is nothing crude and untidy, flat and monot- 
onous, or broken and undesirable, a plethora of the 
commonplace which no expense can make pictur- 
esque. ‘The natural conditions are almost ideal, 
and have been greatly added to by judicious tree 
planting and the adornment -of the great estates 
of the region. The hills keep their sylvan charm 
though new homes are slipping in, and at least in 
one place a great mansion is to have a Grecian 
theater under the blue sky in one of the natural 
sites provided by the Original Landscape Artist. 
You drive through miles of plastic hills molded 
into forms of beauty, and the loveliness is so in- 
sistent, in an air of such perfect temper, and the 
contiguity of the Bay city is so evident, that you 
find yourself picturing a time not far off when all 
the region will be full of homes, when a new stage of 
social evolution will be entered upon in California, and 
real country homes will no longer be exceptional, 
but the rule, under the fairest possible conditions. 

SAN MATEO 

Since San Francisco’s big blaze this town of 
two thousand people has grown to six thousand, 
and the visiter sees on every side evidences of sub- 
stantial and permanent growth. Distinctly a 
place of residence, San Mateo not only has its ex- 
panding business interests, but a wealth of social 
privileges and setting of natural beauty which is 
unsuspected by the man who looks out of the car 
window. Burlingame is just at the north, long 
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does mean change 
the coming of a new. 





satisfy the most exacting taste. 








exclusive and widely known for its country club, its 
polo grounds and golf links, its elegant homes and 
its evidences of good taste on every hand. 
south is Belmont where in the days of his power, 
that prince of bankers, William C. Ralston, had his 
home, driving to it at the close of his business day 
by relays of fine horses and carriages. 
eye to the future of a wide region, Mr. Ralston had 
many Australian eucalypts planted, the fine old 
trees about Burlingame being set out under his 
direction. Long the country headquarters for city 
people in the social swim and an exclusive home 
town of much beauty, Burlingame has not lost 
its standing, but its neighborhood is no longer 
distinct, and the two towns are growing together 
by the most natural sort of expansion, and while 
the new growth does not mean leveling down, it 
the passing of the old order, 


Here again will be a movement outward—a 
suburban growth as the town becomes the city, 
and the region offers such charming building sites 
and such delightful grouping of homes as must 


To one going for the first time into the wide hill 
region back of San Mateo, the beauty and variety 
of hill and dell is a revelation and that it will speedily 
be pre-empted by homes is one of the certainties. 

The whole protected hill slope is desirable for 
homes, and is not rugged, has no heavy grades, yet 
rises so that one’s outlook over the plain below is 
not obstructed by the gables and turrets of his 
neighbor, while a wilderness almost virgin lies 


SAN MATEO COUNTY IS CLUSTERED WITH FINE SUBURBAN HOMES 


farther back in the cahons and along the ridges of 
the Santa Mareno. 
; THE “PENINSULA” 

This fine tourist hotel in the immediate suburbs 
of San Mateo is an evidence of the attractiveness 
of this locality. The very grace of the nature of 
things here has been chosén as a setting for a great 
hotel, advantage being taken of the private park 
created by one of the early denizens of this valley. 
The “Peninsula” is one of the signs of the times, 
a gateway in the tidal current which is setting 
southward along this arm of the bay. It was built 
we say prosaically, by a company, but really climate 
built it, and the Bay Shore cutoff and proximity to 
the city. The wideawake tourist cannot help 
making a note of this fine hostelry, inviting at a time 
when southern California is getting too warm for 
comfort, and he will find the outdoor attractions 
equal to the luxurious comfort within. And he 
will not find it difficult, if he comes from the other 
side of the Atlantic, to imagine that he is in an 
English country house of the best type, with the 
ancestral park a little modified and perhaps im- 
proved, and the climate a surprise and delight. 

REDWOOD CITY 

A little farther down the line, a little more removed 
from the hills but with a fine setting of oaks and 
protected from north winds by a spur of the Sierra 
Morena is this handsome little city. Its future is 
assured by two factors—the country-life hunger 
in the larger city by the Golden Gate, and the 
demand for manufacturing sites here on the margin 
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VSLON EXPANDI 


of the bay. 
water channel being one thousand feet wide, with 


There is really a harbor here, the deep 


firm land on its margin, The cost of acreage is low. 
This is being sought out by manufacturers, and 
Francisco 


will be increasingly in demand as San 


grows. The bay of San Francisco is large but deep 
water near shore is not abundant, and the con- 
ditions here will attract attention. There is really 
no point quite equal to the opportunities here, and 
with the initial steps already taken the growth of 
This 
will divide the city somewhat, the industrial side 
keeping within touch of shops and factories, and 
the residence city building in the two or three fine 
parks and toward the hills. 


manufacturing industries is fairly assured. 


The Dumbarton bridge crosses the bay here, 
and all and eastern overland travel 
and makes it a terminal 
point and a railroad center of considerable impor- 
tance. 
set in and insure a rapid increase in population. 


up-country 


comes into Redwood 


This will accelerate the growth which has 


It is an exceedingly desirable residence section, 
the fine parks west of, and in part traversed by, the 
An acre lot, or a lot 
of two acres or more under the great oaks, with a 


railroad being very attractive. 


good cottage or bungalow makes a home which 
tempts one to forsake the city and be a commuter 
all the rest of his days. If he prefers the environ- 
ment of the hills, Woodside or Portola valleys are 
almost, if not quite, all that can be desired. 
THE CLIMATIC SIDE 

California has all shades and gradations of eli- 

mate, but for all-the-year comfort there is no 


D TO AGREAT HOTEL, SET IN THE HEART OF A PARK 


section, from San Diego to Siskiyou, more delightful 
than the protected side of this peninsula. Here 
is comfort without an invitation to laziness, am 
Italian air without the temptation to be idle. The 
ocean just over the ridge of the Santa Morena has 
its winds shut away, but it keeps a tonic in the 
atmosphere which induces physical and intellectual 
activity. Just imagine what this San Mateo 
country would be worth to New York if it could be 
moved up against the Harlem river just as it is, 
with all its charm of summer days and green 
winters. 
INVESTMENTS 

These are suggested by the whole general ehar-~ 
acter of the region ‘and by its nearness to Sam Fran- 
cisco, able to expand only in one direction, and 
that down this finger of the mainland, it is only a 
question of time when every acre will be in demand, 
and at prices fixed by convenience of travel, climatic 
and scenic surroundings, by social and educational 
advantages. San Mateo is but thirty minutes from 
Third and Townsend streets depot and Redwood 
City but forty-five minutes, and steam service and 
electric service will steadily improve, and it will 
push the phenomenal growth now setting in, steadily 
for years to come. There are no drawbacks two 
the region. It is fitted for homes as few sections 
of any couniry are, and perhaps no city of the 
world has at its doors such an inviting: suburban 
section, with such varied topography and such 
perfection of climate. 

Let us add that this continent will have three: 
important cities, New York, Chicago, San Franciseo. 
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REDWOOD CITY, TO WHICH SAN FRANCISCO BAY REACHES UP ITS ARMS OF DEEP WATER 


The first will be the money center of the Atlantic 
Coast, the second of the heart of the continent, and 
the third of the Pacific Coast. If the Pacific is to 
be the great fie’d of commerce, as predicted, then 
San Francisco’s strategic position beside her great 
harbor will easily make her the third city in the 
Nation. And when the San Mateo peninsula has 
become the finest residence section of Greater San 
Francisco, what will lands here be worth ? 
FACTORS IN THE CASE 

The first is the railroad. The Bay Shore cutoff 
has set in motion the human tide: a constantly 
improving train service will maintain the outward 
movement; but back of this—back of all electric 
lines that may spread out like fingers over the 
region—is the impulse countryward, the disposition 
of the overworked and nervous generation to take 
to the woods. Literature is turning our thoughts 
countryward; nature books are putting a_saner 
face on country life, and it begins to be full of 
intelligence and full of suggestion. The social 
question is involved. It is not proposed to check 
the growth of cities, but to relieve conditions by 
showing that it is saner for many to live in comfort 
on the outskirts under natural conditions. The 
trolley, the telephone, the rural mail service all are 
helping on an evolution that means a revolution. 
Of the increase in population between 1880 and 
1890 over sixty per cent went into cities; but between 
the latter date and 1900 the proportion added to 
urban life was reduced to about thirty per cent. 
Since then the movement has steadily grown and 
the taste for country life has become an enthusiasm. 
Here, after the great fire, the movement down the 


peninsula grew into a procession. Many took 
advantage of the destruction of their homes to build 
anew where room was wide and spaces ample. 
The movement will go on, because all conditions 
warrant it. The peninsula will steadily augment 
its population, not from the overflow from the city, 
but from the new element that is coming into the 
state. Here is the beauty of the country within 
touch of the city. Here is a mountain wall shutting 
out the ocean winds, yet leaving an ocean air full 
of ozone. Here is a hillside that looks over a 
valley, and where if you cannot see all creation you 
can really see a good deal of it, and the hills are a 
nesting-place for home, and there you feel sure that 
man was never intended to live only in a city and so 
out of relation with nature. 

Business is important, but man was meant to 
be its master and not its slave, and to live where 
you can keep your hand on the levers of trade, yet 
open your mind to the physical universe and so 
let the universe open its mind to you—that is the 
direction in which the world is moving to-day, 
and getting down the peninsula among green fields 
will presently be for San Francisco no longer a 
matter of a few villas and mansions, as if going into 
the country meant a bit of Newport or Saratoga 
for a few rich people, but a movement based on 
better living, in search of greater freedom, and sure 
of greater comfort and more vigorous health. 
And whether we study the situation from the 
standpoint of expediency, or look at it in the light 
of sentiment; whether the country means profit in 
dollars and cents, or the enjoyment of quiet and fresh 
air, in every way the peninsula is to be the gainer. 












































FOR THE SAKE OF 
HER GUESTS 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, CITY OF 
HOMES, CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS, 
RISES TO THE OCCASION OF HOS- 
PITALITY— A DEVELOPMENT THAT 
HAS HAD TO RECKON WITH THE 
TRANSIENT AS WELL AS THE 
RESIDENT 


By Pauy Go.psMITH 


HE hotel development of Oakland has kept 

pace with the growth of population upon the 
eastern shore of San Francisco bay. Once a city 
of homes only, the first-class hotel played little part 
in Oakland life. It was the boast of all Oaklanders 
that their city was “a city of homes, churches and 
schools,” and the hive life of the hotel and the 
apartment house was almost unknown. 

Now Oakland has come to learn the value of 
good hotels and when the growing commercial life 
of the city demanded them the hotels came, and the 
supply is gradually meeting the demand. The older 
citizens of Oakland are looking on in wonder at the 
change that has come over the setting of their 
homes, churches and schools. The homes are 
still there, myriads more of them, too; the churches 
are growing in strength and membership, the schools 
are being added to with million-dollar bond issues— 
but the hotels are coming as well. 
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PHE ST. MARK HOTEL AT OAKLAND, CAL. 


Time was when the man who made his fortune 
in the mines of the Mother Lode or the Comstock 
or in the grain that is grown in the wonderful Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys came to Oakland, 
built his home on the shores of Lake Merritt or on 
the slopes of the Contra Costa hills, sent his 
children to the schools of Oakland with their coast- , 
wide reputation, attended the churches and was 
happy. Hedid not dream of commercial development 
nor did he want it. Oakland was to him a home, a 
church for his family and a school for his children. 

In the days of the Comstock excitement there 
were two famous hostelries in Oakland; both were 
the scene of much life, revelry and wealth in those 
lavish days and both met the same fate, for they 
were burned to the ground. The Grand Central 
hotel was in the heart of Oakland and was a pre- 
tentious structure for those days. Tubbs hotel, 
in East Oakland, built by the late Hiram Tubbs, 
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PHE CRELLIN AND THE METROPOLE, TWO OPEN DOORWAYS 10 OAKLAND'S GUESTS 
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tHE KEY ROUTE INN RECEIVES ITS GUESTS FROM ELECTRIC TRAINS THAT ENTER THE BUILDING 


was a favorite resort of the Comstockers. But 
with the growth of San Francisco hotels, the building 
of the old Palace and others, hotel life left Oakland 
and crossed the bay. The Grand Central is sup- 
posed to have been burned by its proprietor—at 
least this theory attests the uselessness of the hotel. 

But now there is a new life in the Oakland of 
to-day. It is a commercial life, brought here by 
the development of the waterfront, the develop- 
ment of the re‘lroad service, the development of 
manufacturing and mercantile lines, all of which 
demand hotels. Then, too, the beauty of the 
country back of Oakland is attracting attention 
from the tourist who wishes to see it at short range, 
and to spend a day, or a week or a month, viewing 
the hills and canons of the Contra Costa range 
and the valleys on the other side, the Livermore 
and San Ramon, automobiling over the magnificent 
houlevards and roads of Alameda county, visiting 
the State University of California with its wonder- 
ful oaks and its Greek theater, the only modern one 


in the world, boating on Lake Merritt or bathing 
on the Alameda beaches. All this the tourist has 
learned can be done, and often he wishes to enjoy 
doing it from a location close at hand. So the hotel 
came to the city of homes, churches and schools. 
The hotel accommodations of Oakland have been 
increased tenfold in the last four years. During 
this time the St. Mark has been erected, the Key 
Route Inn has been constructed, the Metropole 
has been compelled to double its capacity. The 
Hotel ‘Athens has been opened, the Hotel Arcade 
has been built, the Hotel Adams is a new building, 
and the Hotel Crellin has been rebuilt and refur- 
nished. The Claremont hotel is now building 
with its seven hundred rooms, and will be opened 
shortly as the finest tourist hotel in northern Cali- 
fornia. The Hotel Oakland, better known as the 
“Bankers’ hotel,” will be completed. The final 
plans have been accepted, and work is going ahead. 
Thus Oakland is taking its place with the traveling 
and commercial and hotel cities of the great West. 
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THE ARCADE, THE ATHENS AND THE ADAMS, THREE OF THE HOSPITABLE ESTABLISHMENTS IN WHICH OAKLAND 


WELCOMES HER VISITORS 






























“ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 
REWARD” 


HOW AN OFFER SEEMED EASY 











MONEY UNTIL THE CONTEST 
CONDITIONS WERE LEARNED 





By Li.ewe_ttyn BurNuaAm 


OUT OF MEDFORD ORCHARDS FLOWS A STREAM OF PROFIT 


\ HILE plying through some exceedingly 

interesting literature on the resources and 
productiveness of southern Oregon lands, the writer 
found the following startling statement: 


One thousand dollars reward will be paid by the 
undersigned to any one who can show by authentic 
testimony that any city or town in the United 
States, outside of Rogue River valley, has tributary 
to it, within a forty-mile radius, as many diversi 
fied resources as Medford, Oregon. : 


This was signed by The Medford Commercial 
Club. After careful inquiry and investigation into 
this one thousand dollar enticer and the statements 
contained therein, 1 dismissed from my mind the 
idea of cinching this “easy money’’—being wearied 
with the attempt to find a place with as many 
resources to refute this remarkable announcement. 

It hasn’t been so long ago, that we looked to the 
East for a little bit of everything. One would 
naturally believe that there would be some place in 
all the East, where centuries of development have 
advanced all industries apparently to perfection, 
that would compare more than favorably with any 
condition anywhere on the Pacific Coast—but it is 
not so. When I was a little shaver, romping around 
on an old-fashioned, well-cared-for eastern farm, 
























There isn’t a place to my knowledge that can com- 
pare with this wonderful Rogue River valley— ; 
one’s fondest dreams and hopes are realized in this 
fertile valley and favored garden spot. The valley 
is in Jackson and Josephine counties in southern 
Oregon, entirely inclosed by the Siskiyou and Cas- 
cade mountains, towering six thousand feet, and 
above the evergreen forest covering the slopes 
snow-capped peaks can be seen. The climate is 
perfect-—agreeable, healthful, and especially adapted 
to the growing of faultless fruits, chiefly apples and 
pears. I never sunk my teeth in more luscious 
fruits than the apples and pears grown in this valley. 
Yellow Newtown Pippins, Spitzenbergs and Jona- 
thans are some of the apples grown—and, without 
equal, they are simply incomparable, and are the 
wonder of the fruit marts to-day. 

Some idea can be had of the value of orchard lands 
in Rogue River valley and the adaptability of the 
soil for fruit growing by the fact that seven acres 
planted in Newtown Pippin apples, yielded six thou- 
sand boxes, bringing the owner fifteen thousand 
dollars—over two thousand dollars per acre! A 
pear orchard in this same valley, of sixteen and a 
half acres, brought 





where I could get 

my fill of — rosy- | 
cheeked apples, juicy 
pears, grapes and | 
what not, my dreams | 
of nature’s gifts were | 
complete. Digging | 
into my stock of | 
fondest recollections, | 
combined with all I 

could see and learn 

in recent visits 

through the fruit 

belts and farming | 
districts of the East, 
the one thousand 
dollar reward offered 
by the Medford 
Commercial Club 
will very likely re- 


main in their coffers. THE FAMOUS SPITZENBERG APPLES that will grow 
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nineteen — thousand 
, dollars for one crop 
—can you beat it? 
There are many such 
figures I could quote, 
but these two will 
suffice, and they are 
big enough to knock 
the pins from under 
the most optimistic 
eastern — orchardist 
and farmer. The 
profits from fruit 
growing in this val- 
ley are so great, the 
owners consider their 
holdings too valu- 
able to put in crops 
of a different nature 
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new orchards are being planted, and if the 
valley was many times its present size and 
planted to fruit it could not meet the demand 
for apples and pears such as the valley yields. 

Prominent among the coming big orchards 
in Rogue River valley is a tract called the 401 
Orchard, containing about six hundred acres. 
In the fall of 1904 the San Francisco com- 
pany managing this tract planted four 
thousand two hundred apple trees, which 
will begin to bear fruit this year, and has 
planted since then fifteen thousand eight hun- 
dred apple and pear trees, having now a total 
of twenty thousand growing trees. The 401 














, YOUNG APPLE ORCHARD IN ROGUE RIVER VALLEY 


equally as well and considered by — eastern 
erowers as profitable. 

Rogue River valley apples and pears have arrested 
the attention of domestic and foreign dealers and 
‘onsumers, and the demand largely exceeds the 
supply—London, England, and New York have 


been buying nearly the entire crops. Many 


Orchard company is developing on a large 
scale in the most wouderful fruit country 
in the world. This tract is located in 
the Rogue River valley, Jackson county, Oregon, 
and is the finest fruit land known. Shares in 
such enterprises as this, or even unplanted 
acres adjoining such orchards, are well worth 
getting hold of, for while every man has his 
price, I doubt whether there is a planted orchard 
for sale in the entire valley. 
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THE PLACE OF COLUSA COUNTY IN THE FUTURE OF THE SACRAMENTO 


VALLEY 


ORANGES AND ALFALFA—BIG FARMS AND LITTLE 


FARMS—GRAPES, OLIVES AND FIGS—THE COUNTY AN 


EPITOME OF 


THE VALLEY 


By A. J. WELLS 


—— HAT God hath joined together,” the minis- 

ter says in the marriage ceremony, but the 
union is not always divine. Here the county is 
wedded to the valley, and one cannot repudiate the 
other. In the nature of things the union is _per- 
petual. “For better, for worse,” this county is 
identified with the future of the great wide plains 
of the Sacramento, and must share its riches or its 
poverty. The citizen of Colusa may congratulate 
himself upon the present good, but the citizen-to-be 
will look beyond to-day. 

IT OWNS THE FUTURE 

Here is one of the great valleys of the world. It 
is great in area, in soil, in climate, in water supply 
and in actual products. That it will have a great 
population is one of the certainties. The United 
States is already feeling the pressure of congested 
population. What Europe has long known, we are 
beginning to experience. The first symptoms of land 
famine are here, and the Government is expending 
millions to make homes in the desert, and self-sup- 
port possible in the waste places of the land. It és 
only a little time when we will have within our 
borders two hundred million of people. Where 
will they find bread? Out of what soil will they 
draw sustenance? The bulk of them may crowd 
into cities, but their support must come from the 
arable lands of the Nation. Many of them must 
live by tillage, practicing the art which is the bottom 
industry of society, and upon which civilization 
itself is based. Will they ignore so inviting a field 
as the Sacramento valley? It is unthinkable. 
Nature has here provided the foundation for a great 
agricultural and industrial life in which millions 
will ultimately participate. Looking not “down 
the years of the future,” as if it were a matter of 
generations, but anticipating 1950 by about fifteen 
years, and it is possible to predict, with great cer- 
tainty, a tide of population that will sweep in and 
possess this land, creating a new and ampler 
civilization. 

WHAT ARE THE SIGNS? 

They are many. The first is economic—the 
failure of land monopoly. Great ranches are being 
broken up. Where forty families could have lived 
comfortably, one owned the land. But low prices 
and bad methods of wheat farming have made the 
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one-crop system unprofitable, and the country is 
now being opened for its best and highest uses. 
In place of the farmer on horseback and the shanty 
of the hired help will come the home and the man 
who works for himself. 

The second great sign is also economic—the com- 
ing of irrigation. What it means here we may con- 
sider farther on. It is enough to say now that the 
fame of California climate and productions rests 
largely upon what has been wrought in southern 
California. There are no physical or climatic 
advantages in the south. The advantages are all 
on the side of the Sacramento valley. This has been 
pointed out without bias by the author of ‘The 
Conquest of Arid America,” who said, ten years ago, 
that the Sacramento valley was “far greater in 
area; its water supplies are both more abundant and 
reliable; its surrounding advantages, notably in the 
way of mines and timbers, are much superior. 
Finally, it possesses the inestimable blessing of a 
mighty river, navigable for a distance of two hundred 
miles and capable of being much improved. This 
is a factor of the highest import.” It perpetually 
affects transportation problems and provides a 
comprehensive system of drainage. 

But the South has multiplied its population, and 
converted sheep ranges and desert sands into gardens 
by means of irrigation. It was a necessity there: 
it is not here. But it is an immense gain. It 
immensely increases population, and it makes the 
small farm unit supreme. This is an economic 
factor of the greatest significance. 


SHOW ME 


In the first place it means personal independence. 
Thesmall-landed proprietor is at the base of society. 
There is little servile labor. On the small farm the 
family does most of the work, and the main part of 
the population is independent and _ self-employing. 

In the second place it means social life. Neigh- 
borhoods are compact. Town and country run 
together, and you cannot tell where one ends and 
the other begins. The bane of country life, isola- 
tion, loneliness, disappears. Social needs are met. 
“The quiet of the country” is good medicine for the 
distracted city dwellers, but you don’t want too much 
of it. “My own thinking,” one lonely woman said, 
“made more noise than an elevated train.” Thesmall 
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farm puts a neighbor close by. It demands intensive 
methods of culture and this develops intelligence. 
We may not like to admit it, but the southern coun- 
ties have developed the most attractive country 
life in the world, have made towns and surroundings 
of rare beauty and comfort, and country neighbor- 
hoods centers of high social and intellectual life. 
Out of this comes a public spirit which is distinctly 
lacking among the large farms of the North, and 
which is necessary if a county or a community is to 
have a distinguished place in the life of the state. 
You cannot cultivate this among big wheat fields 
and cattle ranches of a thousand or ten thousand 
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COLUSA IS A CHARMING TOWN, IN THE HEART OF AN IMPERIAL REGION THAT IS NOW COMING INTO ITS OWN 


acres. It does come with irrigation and the small 
farm. 
THESE ARE SIGNBOARDS 

They point the way. Something is coming in the 
Sacramento valley, and in Colusa county. The 
citizen needs to be patient and hopeful in view of 
it; the intending citizen may wisely make his invest- 
ment in forecast of the better day. This something 
is control of flood waters, drainage, and a compre- 
hensive system of irrigation. It is impossible that 
it should not come—impossible that this great valley 
should not be made what Nature plainly intended 
it to be, the bountiful home of millions. Given 
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the general irrigation system already inaugurated 
by the Government in the adjoining county of Glenn, 
and it will take but a few years to repeat in all the 
valley the growth of population, the beauty of farms, 
and the increase of land values which has made 
southern California known over half the world. 


COLUSA IS ON THE ROAD 


Here is sub-irrigation along the river, and every 
moistened acre is an object lesson. Here is itri- 
gation by winter flooding through canals which tap 
the river, and in summer when the water must be 
lifted to the intake by pumps. Some fields are 
watered from wells and there are lands which pro- 
duce alfalfa without irrigation. And in all these 
instances the advantage of having moisture at the 
control of the farmer is so evident that first 
antagonism to irrigation, then indifference about it, 
has given way to conviction and desire, and there 
is a healthy growth of public sentiment. 

The central canal, which has its source in the 
Sacramento river near St. John, east of Orland, is 
the largest irrigating ditch in the state, and it is 
now to be completed and water furnished for the 
irrigation of the thousands of acres of thirsty soil 
on either side, 





OUNTLESS SYMBOLS OF HER GOLDEN FUTURE 


DESIRABLE INFORMATION 

It has seemed best to treat the situation broadly 
in this brief article, and to simply call attention to 
details about the county which the board of super- 
visors have recently put into an attractive booklet. 
Those who know Colusa county will not care for a 
sketch of its resources too brief to be impressive, 
and those who want to know can secure a full state- 
ment by writing the secretary of the chamber of 
commerce at Colusa. Lands in this county now 
range from $5 an acre to $15, to $60, and to 
$100 and $250, the latter irrigated, and in the very 
edge of the town of Colusa, this having 2700 people. 
How long will it be, in view of productive capacity, 
and in sight of the promise on the horizon for the 
reclamation of the whole valley, until these lands 
have doubled in value ? 

It is a good place for investment. So certain is 
the future of the valley: so sure are the coming tides 
of population, that land can be allowed to lie idle 
for a term of years and still pay good interest 
on the money invested. Colusa county will have a 
golden future because the valley will have, and the 
wise man who wants land will plant himself where 
the great movements which make values are sure 
to center. 
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Plainsman 
to 
Pegasus 


By AvureviA MIcHENER 


O stubbom brute, wilt thou not deign to move ? 

Wilt thou not budge for money nor for love? 

Full seldom doth the mount refuse to stir 

Whom I've invoked with rawhide, rope or spur! 

I've curbed the raging bronco on the plain, 

The mule-colt, too, that bucked with might and main, 
The kicking donkey I’ve been wont to straddle 

Or break the bellowing bull-calf to the saddle, 

But never such a ride as this, | swear! 

Tost up, hurled down, ditched in pentameter. 
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{See ‘‘The Cowmen’s Carnival,’’ page 173] 











